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COMPOSING IN THE ART OF LUMIA 
THOMAS WILFRED! 


You are about to compose a lumia opus! Let us assume you are familiar 
with the older fine arts, yet not a professional in any of them. In lumia, your 
sole medium of expression is light. You must fashion it into form, color, and 
motion by means of a projection instrument controlled from an organ-like key- 
board; you must project your visual sequence onto a flat white screen with such 
skill that your form elements appear to have volume, and to move through three- 
dimensional orbits in space. Let us further assume that, while you have ex- 
perienced lumia performances, you are not too familiar with the instrument, 
and unable to manipulate the keyboard. As composer you need not know all 
of this; you may relegate much of it to the technician and to the lumianist who is 
to interpret your work. 

In light, you have additional dimensions to work with—you are literally 
free of time and space A white canvas is no longer your highest value; you 
may imbue a color with dazzling, sun-like intensity, using for contrast an absolute 
and velvety darkness. But the time dimension is by far your most important 
new factor. You are to be a choreographer of motion in space and for this you 
must possess a dancer’s sense of grace, a musician’s feeling for rhythmic flow. 

Before you proceed, you will have to chart all of your dimensions. Before 
you can create a visual drama in space, you must be at home in space, able to 
give concise, if imaginary measurements of your dream to technician and lumian- 
ist. You must work as if you actually had all of space for your stage; as if you 
were seated at the controls of an imaginary space liner poised motionless in a 
dark void, millions of miles from anywhere. From your seat you survey a 
section of space through a large window in the nose of the craft. This visible 
section—from your eye, through the four corners of the space window, and to 
infinity—is your stage. It is called First Field. All the remainder of space, 
extending to infinity in all directions, but not visible at the moment, is your 
back-stage. It is called Second Field. Here you select, instruct, and dress 
your ethereal actors before they are to appear. 

It is within your power to summon light into the initial darkness, to shape 
it into changing and moving form, to imbue both form elements and the sur- 
rounding space with color, to create a fantastic and radiant realm, a celestial 
architecture of lightyear dimensions, to pilot your craft on a voyage of explora- 

1 See the previous article by Mr. Wilfred, ‘Light and the Artist’’, in this Journal for 


June, 1947, Vol. V, No. 4, p. 247. Also his correspondence with Edwin M. Blake, March 
1948, Vol. VI, No. 3, p. 265. (Ed.) 
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tion through it all—or to remain motionless where you are and command your 
creation to pass in review. But not for an instant must you forget that your 
craft is a room in a building, the magic window a flat white screen, the propelling 
force an optical instrument. Even while your hands are operating it, you must 
be consciously unconscious of the physical equipment; in a flash you must be 
able to turn from a gigantic form far out in space, to its flat image on the screen, 
and back again. In order to accustom you to this process, I shall switch freely 
from imagination to reality in the following. 

You may simultaneously employ several units of form. Two or more form 
units, moved through different orbits in different tempi, will enable you to 
execute an intricate and fascinating visual counterpoint structure in ‘spacetime. 
A climax may be achieved by a great number of means: volume expansion, 
sharpness of definition, confluence, divergence, sudden regrouping, accelerated 
tempo; radical changes in hue, chroma, value, or intensity; or the simultaneous 
use of two or more of these factors. 

A single form may be of such volume that only a small part of it is visible at a 
time, its extension in second field then becoming conjecture. A curved arc of 
light, for example, invariably suggests a sector of a large unseen ring. Such a 
larger-than-first-field form may during performance move through an orbit 
which successively reveals all of it (this is why second field is so important.) 

Most lumia compositions may, in fact, be considered as an extensive visual 
realm completely surrounding the spectator in the space liner, and through which 
you, the composer, are to pilot him on a carefully charted course. In this 
article, it is possible to touch only upon the most important aspects of lumia 
composition. One of these concerns visual anchorage. When you are moving 
all your form elements in one direction, you should not, except momentarily, 
exceed a certain critical velocity of motion without providing a relatively stable 
area in the field, or you may cause your spectator serious physical discomfort. 
This applies particularly to horizontal motion. If you have ever taken the 
spinning-chair test for aviators, you will know exactly what I mean. 

You begin by charting imaginary space, as from your seat in the magic craft. 
You will need at least three relatively constant orientation points. The space 
window may be of any size, but is always assumed to be rectangular and pro- 
portioned ten in width to eight in height; and you, as the theoretical spectator, 
are always assumed to be located with your eyes level with the center of the 
window, and a distance of twice its width removed from it. You now draw four 
imaginary lines from your eye, through the four corners of the window frame, 
to infinity, and you have the boundaries of First Field. Next you will need a unit 
of distance measurement but this can not be an absolute one, in feet or meters; 
it must always bear a definite relationship to the size of the window. A composi- 
tion must be playable on any size screen without transcription. 

The unit of measurement is called a Space. It always represents one-tenth 
of the window’s width, therefore one-eighth of its height. A space is subdivided 
into one hundred parts, fractional distances indicated by decimals. Let us try 
to visualize this a little more clearly. Imagine for the moment the space window 
glazed with panes one space square, eighty panes in all; next imagine the window 
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as the only clear-glass section of a larger window of infinite size, but glazed with 
panes of opaque black glass—and you have the two-dimensional concept of 
Second Field, the invisible backstage surrounding First Field. You must chart 
this invisible field also, because you must be able to measure and locate that 
which has been seen, and that which remains to be seen, as well as that which is 
visible at the moment. 

Next comes the third space dimension, depth, and you must imagine all the 
square panes in the huge window extended into transparent cubes and the cubes 
multiplied ad infinitum until all of space is completely filled by them, including 
the cabin you are sitting in. You may now determine the location of a point 
anywhere in space by measuring width, height, and depth in spaces from a fixed 
starting point to the location in question. This starting point is located in the 
lower left corner of the window frame, and referred to as Zero. Measurements 
are made in the order: width, height, depth. First you measure horizontally 
right or left of zero; then vertically up or down; and finally again horizontally 
out beyond the window, or in toward you, past you, and backward. 

Width: all locations right of zero are considered plus width, left of zero minus 
width. Height: locations above zero are plus height, below zero minus height. 
Depth: locations from the window plane outward are plus depth, from the window 
plane inward, past you, and to infinity behind you, minus depth. Only the 
minus symbol is used in notation, a plus distance has no symbol. 

Let us test the system by determining the space location of the theoretical 
spectator who is always seated with his eyes level with the center of the window 
and a distance of twice its width removed from it—twenty spaces. From zero, 
along the windowsill, to a point directly under the center of the opening—width 
plus five. From this point vertically up to the center—height plus four. From 
this point horizontally back to the spectator—depth minus twenty. The com- 
plete space notation is written 5 x 4x — 20. This location is also the apex of 
the pyramidal section of space representing First Field, the section seen by the 
spectator. 

The main sightline runs through the center of First Field, from the eye of the 
spectator, through the center of the window to infinity (Fig. 1). 

It may seem superfluous to chart minus depth, from the window plane back 
toward the spectator, but in a near future we shall project lumia compositions 
stereoscopically; the principle has been perfected. You may then move your 
forms in through the window, right up to the lenses of the spectator’s polarized 
spectacles. We may as well be prepared. 


Now for your composition, from first inception to first performance. 

An idea has flashed through your mind many times: a vertical procession of 
large diaphanous forms, ascending slowly, one after another through First Field, 
far out in space. Today it is there again and this time you see it more clearly 
before you: the basic shape and character of the forms, the variations in repeti- 
tion, the color sequence. Quick! pencil to paper before it fades away again, 
sketch after sketch all over the sheet, no time to fuss. The more you sketch the 
clearer it all becomes, until you are certain you can never forget any detail. Not 
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till then do you continue in a leisurely way to clarify, arrange, and connect the 
first impressions into a definite sequence by means of more sketches and explana- 
tory notes. Finally, you draw the essence from all your preliminary material 
and you condense it, if possible, to just one page. This you pin up in front of 
you, to be consulted whenever you lose your way. First impressions are most 
valuable. 

Being a beginner, you are not quite certain the present instrument is adequate 
for materializing your idea, and it will be wise to show your sheet of first impres- 
sions to the technician before you proceed further. Later it will hurt more if 
he should shake his head at the child of your dreams and cross out whole passages 
as impossible. In this case the answer is yes—if you follow the outline as it 
stands, but better come back with any changes you may make. Encouraged, 
you begin your graphic notation. For this you will need a number of ordinary 
graph-sheets where you can make each square represent a square space, or two, 
four, eight, or more spaces, all according to your needs. You need not include 
all of First Field in each drawing, as long as you give the location of one point in 
relation to zero. 

Next you must determine the basic structure and shape of your form material. 
You have already decided on two slightly different shapes, alternating with 
variations, and each must be shown. You have further decided that your forms 
shall have volume, appear three-dimensional, and you will have to draw them 
in third-angle projection in order to reveal their complete structure: front view, 
side view, and top view. This is the method used by architect and engineer. 
As an alternative you may model them in clay, but in either case you are not 
attempting to represent the forms as they are to appear on the screen. This 
you may do with far greater ease and eloquence with the projected image. Your 
tools are light and lenses, not pencil and paper. You must avoid details until 
the basic framework is quite clear and sound. These sketches are rigid skeletons, 
comparable to the sculptor’s armature. (See Fig. 2). 

Here you turn from the space of the time dimension. Your nine form state- 
ments will be moving through the simplest imaginable orbit, a straight vertical 
one through the center of first field; but how far out in space are they to appear 
to be moving? You merely stated the forms should look large and far away, 
now you must be more specific. You close your eyes for a moment and finally 
decide the forms should appear to be eighty feet high, ten times the size of the 
actual screen image (for simplicity we assume the screen to be ten feet wide and 
eight feet high because this makes a space equal one foot and locates the spec- 
tator twenty feet back of the screen, dimensions easily visualized and drawn to 
scale on graph-paper). You may now determine the exact distance of the 
imaginary orbit from the equally imaginary space window by drawing a side 
elevation of the space cabin, the window opening, and as much of first field as 
you need. You will then find that the vertical angle of first field measures 
twenty-two and one-half degrees, and that your forms, to appear eighty feet high, 
will have to rise through first field one hundred and eighty feet beyond the 
window. This locates the vertical orbit at depth plus 180 (Fig. 3). 

Right here you must take over your job as grand marshal of an impressive 
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celestial procession. Deep down through space nine huge luminous forms are 
poised at your command, waiting to pass in review; you must assign them their 
places in the line, determine the distance between each and the next, the colors 
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they are to wear and how they are to wear them, the intensities they are to 
radiate, a tempo of progress that will seem logical for their great volume. 

You have already decided there is to be an interval of darkness between the 
disappearance of one form and the appearance of the next. How long? You 
will have to measure the interval in time and space both, before you can evaluate 
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its effect, but this is easily done. On an 83 by 11 inch sheet of graph-paper with 
quarter-inch squares you draw in the rectangle of the window, locating it with 
zero at 17 spaces from the top of the sheet. The vertical centerline through the 
sheet now represents the orbit. The length between the middle of one dark 
interval and the middle of the next represents the passage of one form, or one 
rhythmic cycle. You have nine of these cycles in your composition but it will 
be sufficient to study two of them, drawn to scale, each square on your paper 
representing one space square. Each form is now drawn as it appears on the 
two-dimensional screen, 8 spaces high. The screen is also 8 spaces high; and if 
only one form is to be visible at a time, each cycle must be at least 16 spaces 
long. If you tentatively fix the dark-interval length at two spaces, each cycle 
grows to 18 spaces. You sketch in two of the forms along the orbit line, with 
the topmost one having just cleared first field (Fig. 4). The first form will now 
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extend from height 16 to height 8; its cycle will extend from the middle of one 
dark interval to the middle of the next, or from height 17 to height minus 1 
(this is a good exercise in the use of space notation). The second form shown 
will extend from —2 to —10, and you may indicate the top of the third form 
beginning at —20, near the bottom of the sheet. Now shade the two sections 
of the orbit representing the dark intervals and you have a graphic chart of two 
complete cycles for exact measurements in time and space. 

For a survey of the entire sequence, you have room along the right margin of 
the sheet for a quick reduced-scale chart of all nine cycles, with one graph square 
representing four space squares. For distinction you have designated your two 
basic forms X and Y. First comes the asymmetrical variation of form X, 
preceded by one space of dark interval, then the corresponding, but reversed 
variation of Y; and from here on the two basic forms alternate until form X ends 
the sequence, and the ninth cycle terminates nine spaces below the base of 
the form. 
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Keeping this graph page before you, you once more consult your sheet of 
first impressions. Here you have tentatively set the tempo at twenty seconds 
to one minute per cycle and now you want to find out how long the dark inter- 
vals will last. Ata constant known tempo, each space becomes a unit of meas- 
urement in time as well as in space, corresponding somewhat to a bar in music. 
Your composition is 162 spaces long. At a tempo of 54 seconds per cycle the 
forms will rise one space every three seconds, the dark intervals will last six 
seconds, the entire composition will last eight minutes and six seconds. But 
you do not want a constant tempo; you are still uncertain about a number of 
details and it will do you good to switch for a moment from reality to imagina- 
tion, from screen to space window. 

You rise from your seat in the cabin and walk forward to the eight by ten foot 
window to survey your handiwork. One hundred and eighty feet out in the 
darkness you behold the first form extending eighty feet down and sixty feet 
in width at its base—then comes a hundred foot dark space before your eye 
catches the top of the second form, one hundred and eighty feet down—farther 
and farther down you glance, past form after form, until you barely make out 
the base of the ninth form, one thousand six hundred and twenty feet below the 
sill of your magic window. All nine forms are poised vague and motionless in 
the cosmic expanse as you have willed it, still without detail, without color, 
without life. Now to sculpture with cloud and rainbow, to outdo Pygmalion, 
to bring nine Galateas to life by making good use of lumia’s great new dimension 
—time. , 

Your forms should not pass in review as if they were being hoisted up by a 
cable, nine finished objects with no life of their own. They must seem to move 
by their own inevitable impulse, they must live and breathe, unfold.and evolve 
from within; as each one vanishes from sight, you must feel it has spoken to 
you! 

After much thought and many more sketches, you decide that each form shall 
evolve from its core outward in texture and color, like the unfolding of a flower, 
its volume progressively suffused with a succession of hues, chromas and values 
and intensities. As a first step in charting these evolutions you assign three 
expanding areas to each form, each to be given different treatment, and you 
mark the areas A, B,and C. Next you sketch one characteristic cycle in graphic 
notation, six moments from the cycle with explanatory notes on the area changes. 

Finally youturn to the color sequence which has been at the back of your mind 
ever since your very first sketch and has governed your progress every step of 
the way. Form, color, and motion have blended into one master dimension 
because while you worked with any one of them, you had to have the other 
two in mind. Here is a brief outline of color terminology in lumia: 

Hue: you have twenty-four pure hues to choose from, each designated by one 
or two initia! letters in the notation. Here they are: yellow; yellow-orange; 
orange; orange-red; red; red-crimson; crimson; crimson-magenta; magenta; 
magenta-purple; purple; purple-violet; violet; violet-ultramarine; ultramarine; 
ultramarine-blue; blue; blue-turquoise; turquoise; turquoise-green; green; 
green-emerald; emerald; emerald-yellow. These particular names have been 
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selected because the twelve main hues have different initial letters from which 
the hue is instantly visualized. 

Chroma: the percentage of grey mixed with a pure hue. 

Value: the percentage of white in that grey and hue mixture; or, more cor- 
rectly: the percentage of incident light reflected by the mixture. 

Intensity: measured in footcandles; the strength of light reflected by, or 
transmitted through, a given combination of hue, chroma, and value. 

With intensity you have a new dimension to work with in color. Use it with 
caution, for it lends itself to misuse as readily as any other factor. The final 
footcandle notation is best determined when you see the sequence on the screen; 
for the present you indicate intensity by percentage of a maximum to be decided 
upon later. This preliminary color notation is written: hue chroma/value X 
intensity. Example: TG 60/30 x 30% 

You must outline the general color evolution for the entire sequence first, 
then assign a certain part of it to each cycle. You begin with cool colors and 
low intensities in the two introductory cycles, the two asymmetric introductions 
of forms X and Y, and from here you decide to work up to a color climax in 
cycle seven, and an intensity climax in cycle nine. You give a slight indication 
of the color climax in cycle one and of the intensity climax in cycle two, designat- 
ing area C in both cycles for this purpose. Cycle three is really the first complete 
form statement, and here you begin the color evolution leading to the climax. 
In order to create a moment of greatest possible contrast at the climax, you 
begin with a hue close to yellow-orange working away from it, so that the climax 
hues emerge from an area of maximum chromatic contrast. You achieve this 
result by using the range from emerald-yellow to green-emerald in cycle three. 
This leaves you five cycles for the transition to ultramarine, the general com- 
plementary of yellow-orange. At this point it is well to make a graphic chart of 
the process, a page divided into five columns. In the first column you mark the 
number of the cycle; in the second you write the color notations for areas A, B, 
and C, and below C you write field which indicates that the color notation 
following is to apply to a suffusion of formless color in all of first field behind the 
forms. Column four is for tempo notation and column five for explanatory 
remarks—anything which will identify the function of the cycle and give a 
clearer picture of the various developments (Fig. 5). 

Your graphic notation is finished. Here you pay your second visit to the 
technician and together you go over the whole thing, point for point. The 
technician, in turn, writes his own notation which sometimes includes mechanical 
drawings of changes to be made in one or more projectors. There are always 
extra adjustments to be made, interchanges of lens elements, color filters, and 
soon. When the technician’s work has been completed, he calls in the lumianist 
who is to interpret your work, and the result of their cooperation is the final 
keyboard notation—numbers and symbols on vertical staffs indicating the 
movements of the form, color, and motion keys involved in the performance. 
When all is in readiness, you are called in for the first rehearsal. You sit with 
the technician at a desk in the otherwise empty recital hall and a telephone 
connects you with the lumianist in the keyboard room. For the first time you 
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CHART OF THE NINE CYCLES 








TG 60/30 X 30% 
T 40/60 xX 40% 
YO 40/70 XK 80% 
K 





B 60/30 X 80% 
UB 40/60 x 40% 
W 100 X 80% 
K 





EY 20/60 x 50% 

E 10/55 X 60% 

GE 20/40 x 70% 
K 


REMARKS 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





GE 30/65 X 45% 

G 10/55 X 50% 

TG 20/40 X 65% 
K 


Introductory state- 
ment of basic 
form X asymmet- 
rical 


Introductory state- 
ment of basic 
form Y asymmet- 
rical 


xX 





TG 20/60 x 40% 

T 10/55 X 50% 

BT 20/40 X 60% 
K 





BT 20/60 X 35% 
B 40/70 X 50% 

UB 20/40 X 20% 

K 





U 20/50 X 30% 
YO 40/70 X 100% 
O 100% 

VU 50/30 X 40-50% 








X color climax 





GE 60/80 X 70% 
E 70/85 X 75% 
EY 80/90 X 80% 
VU 50/30 X 50-60% 


Y transition cycle 








Field 


W 80 X 80% 





W 90 X 90% 
W X 100% 





VU 20/40 X 75%-K 


X intensity climax 








Duration: 5min.55secs. Kis thesymbol for darkness. A pure hue has neither chroma 
nor value symbol. A grey can have only a value symbol before the intensity indication 
(W 90 X 90%). Form nine is grey and white only. 
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see your dream materialized, and now you apply the final touches: changes in 
form, texture, definition, color transition, tempo, intensity, and interpretation. 
There may be many repetitions before the keyboard notation has been corrected 
and rewritten in its final form. 

The reality will never compare with the visions you saw before you while you 
composed, but you will remember that lumia and its instruments are in their 
infancy, and that even the most accomplished worker in the field is but a beginner 
like yourself. The Bach of lumia, when he comes, may put us all to shame; but 
a beginning has to be made somewhere. 

As you see, lumia is neither composed nor performed like music. In music a 
group of instruments has been evolved, and long since standardized, by means 
of which any composition may be played instantly. In lumia the execution of 
nearly every new work means readjustments, changes, or new additions to the 
existing equipment. Lumia may never be played in the manner of music— 
instantly, on an instrument embodying a fixed number of rigidly standardized 
projectors, and I see no reason at all for striving toward this goal. The two arts 
are so different in nature that attempts to design lumia instruments in imitation 
of musical ones will prove as futile as attempts to write lumia compositions by 
following the conventional rules laid down for music. We must shun all imita- 
tion and deal with lumia in terms of itself. 

The result alone matters. How we have achieved it is distinctly a secondary 
consideration; whether we have adhered to established procedures in optics, or 
kicked over the traces to do something which may well make a physicist scoff, 
but which nevertheless yields the desired result. This applies, of course, to all 
phases of the new art; it is obvious that the rules governing static composition 
and static color harmony in painting do not apply to form and color in motion; 
nor do the rules governing composition in music apply to a visual sequence. 

If a lumia composition is stopped at any point, an analysis of the static image 
may show both form and color out of balance from the painter’s point of view. 
It will have meaning only when viewed as a link between what came before it 
and what is to follow. Balance in form and color may be purely kinetic; may 
involve the entire composition from beginning to end. Harmony and balance 
is here a kinetic concept; the composition may not contain a single moment of 
static symmetry, no matter where stopped. 

What rules, then, are we to follow? What trails does an explorer follow 
through a new territory where no man has ever set foot before? He blazes 
his own, he abandons them for new ones if they prove useless, and only when 
the goal has been reached will anyone know which was the right path. 

And about subject matter: what can the new artist express through lumia 
more directly and with greater eloquence than through any of the older arts? 
Let us look at music. It began as body-rhythm and its beat was pulse, respira- 
tion, stamping feet, marching feet, running feet. Even to this day much popular 
music is just that. Then came centuries of bondage before the shackles were 
cast off and music blossomed into a glorious and sublimated art, expressive of 
an approaching true spiritual awakening. Came our own age of frantic icono- 
clasm, revolt against beauty, and again music faithfully mirrored a human 
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trend, a transition, probably representing the dark before dawn. Lumia has 
been born in this transition, and its medium is light, the silent universal manifest- 
tation of the greatest force our senses can grasp. It is not unreasonable to 
expect that lumia may become the symbol of the dawn, of mankind’s approach- 
ing maturity, even if it be only the chastened survivors of a final atomic rampage. 

Painting remains a static art in the sense that it can only suggest motion; 
but abstract and non-objective directions in painting have led us to a closed 
gate beyond which lies the realm of motion. Lumia is the key to this gate. We 
have opened it ajar and we stand on the threshold, awestruck, quite bewildered, 
with a feeling of tremendous responsibility. What to express? Shali we con- 
tinue to dramatize our floundering in the muddy waters of rank materialism, 
or use the new art as a vehicle for a new message, and first of all express the 
human longing which light has always symbolized, a longing for a greater reality, 
a cosmic consciousness, a balance between the human entity and the great com- 
mon denominator, the universal rhythmic flow? 

Here is a logical and most timely creative direction to follow, one which so 
far has found expression only in music and poetic writing. In lumia it may 
evolve as an entirely new rhythmic structure—slower, less jerky, with less 
repetition, an implied and much less obvious climax. At first it will appear 
monotonous and uninteresting to the majority of worldly present-day spectators, 
and many of its pioneer-artists will fall by the wayside; but it will eventually find 
its place, unless mankind continues to submit docilely to slow spiritual poisoning 
and finally vanishes from the earth. 

But the above is far from being the only direction of expression. In addition 
to piloting his space liner through a new and unearthly realm, the lumia composer 
may as readily steer his craft through a dance hall, a crowded city street, a great 
suspension bridge, a primeval forest. The potential range of the new space and 
time medium will fully equal those of the seven older arts, will also in many 
cases conjoin with these (and with other art forms yet to come). 

But, pray, let us have a few great spirits show us the true direction first! 

In the following I have outlined a few examples of composition, but they are 
all my own, a single individual’s expression, a small furrow in an immense field of 
rich fertile soil. 

Convolux, Op. 129. A sequence of multiple form elements expanding as they 
rise vertically through first field. Each element appears as a basic statement 
with six overlapping repetitions, each given a separate color treatment. In 
the concluding climax the rising forms expand into huge arches which seemingly 
sweep in over the spectators as they vanish. 

Unfolding, Op. 127. An expression of happiness and exuberance. From an 
unseen nucleus in lower second field a multitude of slender curved tendrils of 
light rise through first field to disappear into upper second field. During pas- 
sage each cluster of tendrils detaches itself from a slower moving core which, in 
turn, expands and rises. The color sequence is kept in the cool range, with 
three sudden sweeps of orange-red, red-magenta, and magenta, all in full chroma 
and maximum intensity. The tempo is a constant accelerando to a presto of 
white forms in a field of ultramarine-blue (Fig. 6). 

Abstract, Op. 59. A triple radial solo form moves through an elliptical orbit 
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in the vertical plane of the main sightline, while a contrasting double form moves 
through a double elliptical orbit in the same plane. The solo form completes 
thirteen orbital cycles while the accompaniment, the double form, completes 
six. This ratio of progress creates an intricate visual counterpoint, accentuated 
by a complementary color treatment. Both form groups have a diaphanous 
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Fic. 6. A. (upper left.) These four pictures represent eight seconds from Op. 127, 
UNFOLDING. A nucleus of tendrils detach themselves from a rising core of light. B. 
(upper right.) The tendrils elongate and drift away, followed by the also elongating core, 
until they both disappear in the distance. C. (lower left.) The tendrils separate and 
sweep upward and outward as the core also expands and rises. D. (lower right.) A new 
cycle begins. A heavier and more intense core releases another nucleus of rising and sep- 
arating tendrils. This time the whole mass rotates in space as it expands and vanishes 
upward and outward. 


character and seem to pass through one another in the eclipses, their colors 
merging in gentle gradations. This composition was completed in 1924 and has 
been a favorite ever since; it seems to have been the preferred one on my Euro- 
pean tour (Fig. 7). 

Rhythm in Steel, Op.71. The spectator is being transported slowly through a 
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mobile tracery of characteristic steel structures—bridges, cranes, high-tension 
towers, transformer stations, and the like. A progressive rhythmic pattern is 
created by many diagonal braces moving at different tempi and producing a con- 
stant flux of expanding and contracting triangles. Now you are lifted high up 
for a view of a distant suspension span, then diagonally downward while a huge 
high-tension tower shoots its complex silhouette into an evening sky. 

City Windows, Op. 56. A metropolitan nocturne. The idea came to me 
on an all-night stroll through New York City in drizzly October rain. I started 
in the garment section with its many tall buildings, just before closing time. 
Here were thousands of lighted windows, endless tiers of them, passing to the 
right and left of me as I walked, and reflected in distorted fragments from the 
wet streets and sidewalks. I had left a balky problem unsolved in the studio 
but it was soon forgotten for the new composition taking shape in my mind— 
City Windows. On and on I walked and the picture kept changing—lower 
buildings, tenement streets, poor windows behind crumbling fire escapes, sick 
windows with broken panes, dead windows with rotting boards nailed across 
them. From time to time I had coffee in thick chipped cups, fried eggs, dough- 
nuts weighted with lead; then past more windows, now mostly dark ones. 

Toward dawn I had reached the midtown section again. Behind a small 
park towered a tall slender skyscraper and high up in its dark facade one single 
window was still lit up—a harried business man struggling with his accounts, a 
poet writing a sonnet, a tired old woman scrubbing floors. As I stood there the 
sky grew lighter, other tall buildings loomed up, and at last that one single 
window closed its eye. 

Back in the studio I went to work on the idea and before noon I had City 
Windows outlined. It begins with a multidirectional weaving of lighted win- 
dows, all with cross-shaped bars and reflected from the lower third of first field. 
Progressively the windows turn dark blue, as if reflecting a night sky. Gradually 
the motion is retarded and the intensity decreased until only one tiny yellow- 
orange frame remains poised high up in a dark field. Very slowly a silhouette 
of tall buildings emerges, the sky brightens into pale magenta, and the single 
window suddenly goes dark. 


CONSISTENCY AS A CRITERION IN ART CRITICISM 


HELMUT HUNGERLAND* 


In an article published previously in this Journal, I pointed out that the 
possibility of having useful, evaluative art criticism depends on two conditions: 
(1) that it be agreed that works of art are comparable inéer se, and (2) that an 
agreement be reached as to the kind of structure in terms of which the com- 


* Photographs in the present article are by WALTER TREADWELL of Oakland, Calif. 
1J. Aesth. vol. 5, pp. 189-195. 
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ponents of a work of art are assumed to function, because the judgment that a 
certain color or spatial relationship is “good”, or “bad’’, cannot be meaningfully 
made without an assumption as to the function which these relationships are to 
perform in a given work of art. The term “apperceived structure” was sug- 
gested as a name for the structure which is stipulated to determine the function 
of components within a work of art. 

While I would consider the above two conditions necessary for any kind of 
evaluative art criticism, whether based on absolute and universal norms or 
otherwise, I should like to add another criterion, necessary, I believe, for a kind 
of art criticism based on a relational theory of value. This third condition is 
that analysis and criticism of works of art should be made in terms of statements 
that are arguable in relation to the work of art. By that I mean the following, the 
statement “this painting is six by eight feet’”’ is arguable in relation to the paint- 
ing because it can be verified without reference to the likes, or dislikes, of the 
percipient. Some information has been elicited towards which a percipient 
then may, or may not, take a certain motor-affective attitude. On the other 
hand, the statement: “I like this painting,” is here not considered arguable in 
relation to the painting because—although it can undoubtedly be verified—the 
information received says primarily something about the aesthetic sensitivity, 
the taste, and the honesty of the percipient, but does not point primarily towards 
the painting. 

I shall endeavor to show that statements in analysis and criticism of art can 
be arguable in relation to the work of art to a high degree, without having re- 
course to absolute norms. Furthermore, I shall try to clarify the assertion that 
any value judgment—unless it is to be considered as an ex cathedra announcement 
by an authority not answerable to anyone—is (socially) useful only in so far as 
it can be justified in terms that are arguable in relation to the work of art. 

In this paper, I do not intend to consider the amplifications in regard to a 
general theory of criticism which are implied by the position briefly indicated 
above. Instead I shall analyze some of the terms and concepts in common use 
in evaluative art criticism and endeavor to show how they can be used in an 
art criticism of this kind. 

Unless certain specific individual features of a work of art are found par- 
ticularly objectionable, or praiseworthy,’ art critics frequently employ such terms 
as “harmony,” “appropriateness,” “‘coherence,”’ “consistency,” or their equiva- 
lents, to express and to justify value judgments. Typical examples would be 
such sentences as “. . . this picture is good because of a harmonious relationship 
of parts to whole...,” or “...this picture is bad because the colors are in- 
consistent with the content... .” 

I have no intention of advocating the use of a single term in all such instances 
as cited above, but I believe that the variety of terms mentioned—and others 
not mentioned—are, more or less, synonymous. Furthermore, I think that 
sentences in art criticism which express a value judgment and in which these 

2 E.g., a critic being violently allergic to Prussian blue regardless of the context in which 


it appears, or a fanatic nationalist praising anything which glorifies his country regardless 
of the manner of presentation. 
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terms occur are translatable into the following scheme. ‘This picture is good 
because ‘x’ is consistent with ‘y’,” or “This picture is bad because ‘x’ is incon- 
sistent with ‘y’.” In this context, ‘x’ may stand for a single component, or a 
set of components,’ and ‘y’ may stand either for another single component, or a 
set of components, or the total composition (exclusive of ‘x’). For the purposes 
of this analysis and purely as a matter of convenience, I suggest that (a) we 
accept “consistent,” and “consistency,” as equivalents for the terms referred to 
previously, and (b) that we agree that sentences which express value judgments 
in art criticism are translatable, and are hereafter translated, into the scheme 
suggested above. 

Whenever the term “consistent” is used in order to describe the relation- 
ship between two or more components, there is implicitly presupposed a knowl- 
edge of the kind of composition which determines their being consistent; and 
whenever one speaks of components not being consistent with the whole of the 
composition one again presupposes a knowledge, or some sort of notion, of the 
relationship that is to exist in order to justify the use of the term. In other 
words, in either case one assumes that one knows what a consistent composition 
looks like.‘ 

To a certain extent, the term “consistent” can, of course, be clarified verbally, 
but I believe that, in the last analysis, it is fully explicable only by means of an 
ostensive definition. Whenever we want to clarify to others, or to ourselves, 
what the word really stands for, we will have to refer to an actual work of art— 
or, possibly, to a combination of several of them—which to us, exhibits relation- 
ships which we describe as consistent. In art criticism this means that we check 
a painting which is to be criticized against a work which exemplifies to us what 
we consider to be the best instance of a consistent composition. I suggest that 
such works of art be called “models”. Models may be actually present when 
criticism occurs, but more often they will be conjured up in our memory; they 
may be specific, individual works of art, or they may be imaginative constructs— 
‘“Sdeals,’’ if one wants to use the term—and in the latter case, the reference would 
be to a combination of the features of specific works of art. 

The judgment then, ‘This painting is good because ‘x’ is consistent with ‘y’,”’ 
is analyzable into the sentence “The relationships within this painting are, in my 
opinion, sufficiently similar to relationships exemplified by a model which I 
consider to have consistency, to justify my judgment. (In art criticism and art 
education the implication suggests itself that one wishes others to agree with 
one’s judgment.) 

If one accepts the notion of “models” and an art criticism in terms of it, one 
is confronted with the question, “How are models established”? or ‘““How do 
models arise’’? 


3 Subject-matter, story, content, etc. are, in this context, considered to be components 
of a picture, as are colors, lines and shapes. 

4 Statements in which relationships between components, or between components and 
the total composition, are described as ‘‘consistent’’ if an harmonious balance has been 
achieved, are, of course, plainly tautological and do not in any way clarify either of the two 
adjectives. 
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One could, of course, assume, as some authors have done, that there exist 
certain objective relationships in the universe which determine consistency in 
particular works of art. Reduced to a very simple schema the arguments based 
on such an assumption might be stated as follows. There exist certain objective 
relationships in the universe which determine ‘‘consistency” in works of art. 
Artists have a special knowledge (a superior insight, or intuitions) by means of 
which they become aware of such relationships and embody them in works of 
art. Critics, frequently after considerable hesitation, recognize such relation- 
ships as “consistent” (which implies that they also have some sort of special 
knowledge, although to a lesser degree than artists), and they (the critics) inform 
the public which, usually after offering resistance, recognizes and accepts the 
relationships exhibited in the picture in question as ‘“‘consistent.”’ 

For my argument here, it is not necessary to go into the question of whether 
or not this alleged objective order in the universe exists—for all I know, it may, 
or it may not. The important question for art criticism and art education is, 
“How do people become aware of such an objective order”? For professional 
reasons, artists as well as critics have, of course, good cause to maintain the - 
notion of their having special gifts, insights and intuitions. It may even be that, 
for some people, it is very important to believe in the theory of an objective order, 
but I think that one will have to recognize the difference between professional 
advantage, practical need, and logical evidence. 

Unless one wants to banish forever any possibility of disagreement in matters 
of value judgments from art criticism, I cannot see any reason for accepting 
the theory briefly outlined above. I would be more inclined to believe that 
relationships within particular works of art are experienced and described as 
“consistent” when they satisfy a certain set of expectations of a percipient who 
has become familiar with certain kinds of relationships. Such sets of expectation, 
_ in turn, are the result of a percipient’s habituation to and familiarity with 
certain kinds of relationships. 

Perhaps it is, advisable to mention briefly here that I do not hold that ‘‘con- 
sistency” and “familiarity” are equivalent—obviously, one may be quite familiar 
with certain artistic relationships and still not think them consistent. The 
connection between the two concepts is rather a negative one: i.e. while one does 
not consider everything with which one is familiar as consistent, it seems highly 
improbable that relationships will be experienced as consistent if one is not 
familiar with them or if they do not resemble relationships with which one is 
familiar. 

There are two aspects of this interpretation of “‘consistency” which I should 
like to distinguish; the first pertaining to the artist who “intuitively creates” 
consistent relationships. Much has been said about the “true artist’? who 
creates without being aware of every single phase of his work. It is probably 
correct to say that painters work without stopping every moment to consider 
exactly what colors they want to put down, and that they do not always bother 
to state why they combine colors and shapes in certain ways. Does this observ- 
able fact force us in any way to assume that artists possess special powers or 
faculties not available to others? I believe that the fact can be explained satis- 
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factorily in another manner. An experienced swimmer, or the driver of an 
automobile does not need to investigate consciously every movement before he 
performs it, but will, in most cases, act “correctly” without the slightest hesita- 
tion. Similarly, one who is experienced in the handling of the media of painting 
will be able to act “correctly”’ as the result of constant training and habituation. 
As we know, practically all painters—in some form or another—spend a con- 
siderable amount of time and energy (and sometimes money) on acquiring the 
habits which enable them to perform “correctly,” i.e. to produce paintings the 
internal relationships of which appear to them consistent. 

In the case of the driver of an automobile, the test of his acting “intuitively 
in the correct manner,” i.e. in a manner consistent with the total situation, is 
fairly simple. Nevertheless, it involves the acceptance of certain presupposi- 
tions concerning (a) his aims, the achieving of which determines the correctness 
or consistency of his behavior; and (b) the manner of achieving his aims. For 
example, a tired or careless motorist driving in the middle of the road who be- 
comes suddenly aware of an oncoming car will probably swerve in order to avoid 
a collision. If hedoesso, he agrees with most of us that it is good not to be killed, 
or not to kill others, on the highway.. (If, on the contrary, his “death instinct” 
is strongly developed, he might prefer to crash into the oncoming car.) The 
direction in which the motorist swerves, acting “intuitively correctly,” will 
depend on the country in which he is driving and where he received his training; 
in the United States he would swerve “intuitively” to the right, in Great Britain 
he would “intuitively” swerve to the left side of the road—if he acts correctly, 
i.e. consistently with the total situation. 

In art, the question as to what “acting correctly by intuition” means is more 
complex—basically, however, the same problems are involved. The intuitive- 
ness with which an artist puts down paint on canvas is the result of a process of 
training and habituation. The “correctness” of his actions, i.e. the success, 
or failure, of a work thus produced, depends actually not so much on the artist 
and his efforts—intuitive or otherwise—but rather depends on the willingness 
and ability of an audience to consider as “consistent”’ the internal relationships 
of paintings which the artist considered consistent. 

The “correctness” of an artist’s intuitive creation is thus quite similar to the 
“correctness” of a motorist’s intuitive action in a given situation. The judg- 
ment whether or not the results of their respective intuitive behavior are “con- 
sistent”? depends on criteria which are the result of habituation to and famili- 
arity with certain habits socially established and agreed upon. It is, of course, 
true that the artist produces the objects which are themselves instrumental in 
determining what is, or is not, considered consistent by an audience, but, simi- 
larly, the motorist creates the situation which leads to the establishing of notions 
of correct behavior, and both, artists and motorists, as part of the public may 
bring about changes of these notions in their respective fields. 

The second aspect of the concept of consistency as interpreted here, and the 
aspect with which I am primarily concerned, pertains to the percipient. It 
seems to me fairly clear that the relationships which are experienced as ‘‘con- 
sistent” are relationships which satisfy familiar expectations of the audience. 
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In art criticism such expectations are the result of exposure to and intentionally 
directed perception of works of art and/or similar objects, such as advertise- 
ments, etc. 

One might distinguish here between two kinds of expectation: specific and 
general. Actually, no sharp line can be drawn between these two kinds of 
expectation as the following examples will show. 

There are certain tone sequences called ‘‘melodies,” and there is a whole 
area of tonal relationships which we call “harmony’’; in either case, deviations 
from what we expect to hear will be noticed more or less clearly and specifically, 
in accordance with our training and experience. If we are familiar with the 
melody of the “Star Spangled Banner” we will have a specific set of expectations. 
If the melody is in the key of B-flat and if we hear in the first measure a C in- 
stead of a B-flat, then we will be aware of this deviation as an inconsistency and, 
in this instance, describe it as a mistake. An example of a feeling of inconsis- 
tency relating to general expectations is Stravinsky’s setting of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” which deviated harmonically so strongly from the general 
expectations of the audience that it was withdrawn after one performance in 
Boston. And I believe that we are all familiar with the experience of hearing, 
during an orchestral performance, certain passages as not-quite-fitting, i.e. as 
inconsistent, without being able to state precisely what exactly in the perfor- 
mance caused us to have this feeling, while an experienced musician, thoroughly 
familiar with the particular piece of music might instantly discover the cause of 
his experiencing inconsistency as being due to a mistake made in the string 
section. I think that we will agree that such unspecified feelings of inconsistency 
are the result of a general familiarity with and expectation of the harmonies of 
Western music. On the other hand, unless one has been extensively exposed to, 
and trained in, Oriental music, one will hardly have such a feeling, but will 
rather be bewildered by the difference between the harmonies of Eastern and 
Western music. 

A similar situation exists in the visual arts. We are all familiar with Rem- 
brandt’s Young Girl at an Open Half-Door (Art Institute, Chicago), which we 
would describe as an example of a painting, the internal relationships of which 
are consistent—that is, consistent for this kind of painting. 

We are also familiar with the kind of painting that has been described as 
two-dimensional, for which certain paintings by Matisse may serve as an ex- 
ample, and of which Mondrian is the most extreme representative. 

If components of two paintings belonging to such markedly different styles 
are combined in a new composite arrangement (Fig. 1), the majority of per- 
cipients will probably at first describe the internal relationships in this new pic- 
ture as inconsistent. And one can show why it seems inconsistent. The treat- 
ment of the figure, the manner in which its three-dimensionality has been 
achieved, is obviously not supported by the arrangement of the background. 
For example, the modeling of the face, achieved by subtle shading and color 
gradations is in sharp contrast to the flat background. One might say that a 
figure developed in this manner “‘asks for” or ‘‘requires” a background which is 
obviously lacking here. Also, one might show that the total effect of the pain- 


? 
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terly composition—the rather dramatic concentration of light on the right half 


of the face and the left hand of the young girl—is nullified by the flat, clear colored 
background. This is acceptable, if one stipulates that the pervasive structure, 


Fie. 1 


or preferably the apperceived structure, of the painting is that of a painterly 
composition. 

Without a stipulation of this sort the judgment is without a basis. One is 
usually not aware of the necessity for such stipulations, because certain general 
expectations, in terms of which one experiences paintings as consistent or in- 
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consistent, are so firmly established and one is so familiar with them that they 
are accepted without questioning. Also, as in the case of the Rembrandt, most 
of the beholders will be so familiar with a particular painting, i.e. will have such a 
specific set of expectations regarding it, that changes will be seen as “mistakes.” 
Nevertheless, familiarity and public acquaintance do not constitute proof for an 
objective status of consistency, and hence do not remove the necessity of a 
stipulation as the basis for the justification of judgments. 

The need for making a stipulation becomes clearer in cases where percipients 
deal with unfamiliar or emergent styles of art. It is well known that the usual 
reactions of an audience to such forms of art are either hostility or bewilderment— 
a fact which can hardly come as a surprise considering the lack of sets of expecta- 
tions which ii? serve the spectators to orient themselves towards the new 
pictures. The h.siory of art and of art criticism provides illustrations of this 
point, and in most cases the negative reactions resulted from expectations that 
were not relevant to the pictures under consideration. 

If lack of familiarity and lack of a relevant set of expectations lead to disap- 
pointment, frustration, and hence to the judging of works of art as inconsistent, 
then it would seem to follow that increasing familiarity with new styles in art 
modifies previously held expectations or gives rise to new sets of expectations 
which are more relevant to the new kind of art in question. 

As shown by the example of the Rembrandt and the Rembrandt-composite 
picture, expectations relating to painterly three-dimensional paintings are 
different from expectations relating to two-dimensional paintings of the Mon- 
drian kind. The combination in one composition of components taken from 
paintings related to these different sets of expectations may lead to the judgment 
of inconsistency. This experience would seem to support certain kinds of a 
priort reasoning which have been applied to the concept of consistency in art. 
However, such reasoning does not hold true in all instances. While most 
percipients who are familiar with the Rembrandt will probably experience some 
sort of disappointment and hence will judge the composite picture as inconsistent, 
it is probably equally true that this judgment is the result of specific expectations 
derived from familiarity with the Rembrandt, and is not so much due to the fact 
that the composite picture contains a combination of components taken from 
different styles of painting. There are a number of paintings in museums which 
combine allegedly mutually exclusive stylistic elements and which are usually not 
judged to be inconsistent. For example, the painting of Konrad Witz from the 
Petrus Altar (Fig. 2; Geneva Museum) is in principle not different from the 
Rembrandt-composite picture, in that it combines components belonging to 
two-dimensional and three-dimensional composition respectively. But in the 
‘ase of these paintings, no such specific expectations, as in the case of the Rem- 
brandt, are operative, and the general expectation which would predispose us to 
seeing the three-dimensionally depicted figures in a setting equally three-dimen- 
sional, is probably counteracted by our familiarity with and knowled, > of the 
historical style to which Konrad Witz belongs, and the set of expectations that 
are relevant to it. 


5 Percipients who are not familiar with the historical sty)> in question might well judge 
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I should like to present some results of an experimental investigation. Com- 
ponents of paintings which are considered consistent, by some critics at least, 
were combined in composite pictures which thus contained allegedly opposing 
stylistic components, and which, if judged in terms of a priori notions, would 
therefore have to be considered inconsistent. I am not concerned here with the 
question whether these composite pictures are worse, or better, than the originals 
from which their components were taken, but I am simply concerned with clarify- 
ing the relationship between expectations and consistency. In other words, I 
am investigating the question in what terms and on what basis such pictures 
could relevantly be called good, bad, better, or worse. 
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The composite pictures used in this investigation, as in Fig. 3, were produced 
by means of superimposing parts of one painting upon another, the two paint- 
ings belonging to two different artistic styles. The reproductions were of paint- 
ings which are considered consistent by some critics; they have been shown in 
museums or exhibitions or have, for some other reason, been considered worthy 
of being reproduced. The reason for producing the composite pictures in this 
manner (instead of having new ones painted, for instance) was to avoid, as much 


this kind of painting as inconsistent. This example illustrates the great complexity of 
consistency in art. The experiencing of a picture as consistent or inconsistent is not a 
matter of having a “purely aesthetic’? experience, but involves such non-aesthetiec factors 
as historical information, etc. 
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as possible, having the question of evaluation interfere with the aim of the inves- 
tigation. That is to say, if the composite pictures had been painted anew by 
some painter, the objection could be raised that the composite pictures were 
experienced as inconsistent because the handling of the components used was 
bad, even if the painter had used them within the context of the stylistic tradition 
from which they were extracted. In order to avoid, as much as possible, the 


Fic. 3 


intrusion of the question of value judgments, the composite pictures were pro- 
duced by art students who were instructed to aim at satisfactory compositions. 
The reason why such composite pictures were used at all instead of simple line 
and color combinations (frequently employed in laboratory experiments) was 
because the complex structure of a painting cannot be investigated by reducing 
it to exceedingly simplified patterns which have only a very remote resemblance, 
if any, to paintings with which art criticism is ordinarily concerned. 

The composite pictures were shown to and discussed with art students and 
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members of a seminar in aesthetics. With few exceptions, a reformulation of 
expectations or an adjustment to the new kind of apperceived structure was 
possible; it was possible to develop a new notion of consistency—a consistency 
relevant to the new kind of picture. One of the main reasons why the majority 
of percipients were able to form notions of consistency relevant to the composite 
pictures was the fact that modernist art, and surrealism in particular, have made 
us familiar with combinations of pictorial components different from the tradi- 
tional notions of consistency in the visual arts. The compositions of the modern- 
ists have contributed to weakening the exclusive hold of the traditional sets of 
expectations over the perception and imagination of percipients. From the slow 
spread of modernist art one might infer that a process of familiarization is under 
way which, if not interrupted, might lead to the formation of new sets of expec- 
tations on the part of audiences. 

One of the crucial terms in the preceding paragraphs is the word “relevant,” 
since the relevance of a set of expectations to a given painting determines the 
validity of a value judgment concerning it. Since it is asserted here that sets of 
expectations and notions as to what is, or is not, consistent are closely interre- 
lated; also that such sets and notions of consistency can be changed, the question 
must be asked, “Is there any way of determining the relevance of any set of 
expectations to any given painting?”. In other words, “How can one determine 
which of a number of apperceived structures is relevant to a given painting?” 

It is implied here that the relevance of an apperceived structure to a given 
painting cannot be determined uncontrovertably. If one accepts a relational 
theory of value, any statement concerning the relevance of apperceived structures 
will have to include reference to some percipient (not necessarily the speaker), 
and since the aesthetic value of a work of art cannot be separated from the 
aesthetic enjoyment which a work of art holds, or at least potentially may hold, 
for some percipient, the formulation of a test of relevance will involve reference 
to the aesthetic enjoyment (actual or potential) of some percipient. However, 
this inevitable fact does not imply that aesthetic enjoyment must be the only 
factor in determining relevance for purposes of analysis and criticism. Insistence 
on aesthetic enjoyment as the exclusive criterion would reduce discussions con- 
cerning relevance—or, for that matter, almost any discussion about values in 
art criticism—to arguments about the respective motor-affective attitudes of 
two, or more, percipients. Analysis and art criticism, as I understand it, are 
not so much concerned with those motor-affective attitudes themselves, but rather 
with the conditions in the work of art which give rise to such attitudes. This 
investigation in particular is concerned with finding out to what extent and 
in what ways percipients can be made aware of the fact that. by changing their 
expectations toward such conditions in the work of art, they may be able to 
adopt a positive motor-affective attitude towards works of art which seemed to 
offer little, or no, opportunity for adopting such a positive attitude prior to 
instruction or discussion. Since one aims at justifying, modifying, or changing 
attitudes towards an object, it would seem reasonable to explain what features 
of the object would make it advisable or advantageous to adopt one rather than 
another set of expectations (leading to one or another motor-affective attitude) 
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towards the object instead of merely informing the other disputant that his 
attitude is irrelevant and that he really should like, or dislike, the painting in 
question. 

For example, if two percipients, A and B, discuss the aesthetic value of a 
painting by Rembrandt, and if A declares that the picture is bad because the 
figures are not clearly delineated, B might point out to him that, while this is 
true, it is nevertheless possible to get a great deal of aesthetic enjoyment out of 
the picture if one looks at the handling of the figures in terms of a painterly 
apperceived structure, and that a great deal of potential aesthetic enjoyment 
remains unrealized if the picture is considered in terms of a linear apperceived 
structure (as A did). A, after such an explanation, might be willing and able 
to change his expectations and get more aesthetic enjoyment out of the painting 
than he did previously. On the other hand, he might not be willing to change 
his expectations, but if he is at all tolerant of other views, he might at least be will- 
ing to admit that he can now understand why and how somebody who is willing 
to consider a Rembrandt in terms of a painterly apperceived structure could get 
a great deal of aesthetic enjoyment out of the painting. 

In terms of this approach, the relevance of an apperceived structure to a 
given painting can be determined by stating the following working hypothesis, 
“If we assume the apperceived structure of this painting to be ‘x’, then we shall be 
able to analyze it more relevantly and hence be in a position to gain more aesthetic 
enjoyment from it, than if we assume its apperceived structure to be ‘y’.’” 

How can such an hypothesis be verified? For our purposes the following 
controls can be offered. 

(1) The presence or absence of contents asserted, or understood, to be present 
in the painting. Such contents are verifiable by means of iconological investiga- 
tion; they are most easily verifiable in cases of naturalist paintings in which an 
event (a “story’’) is depicted. Any content, presented directly or symbolically, 
is a component of the painting, and since the aesthetic value of a composition 
depends on consistent interrelations of the components, it is obviously of impor- 
tance to determine whether alleged contents are actually present and correctly 
described. In order to show the problems involved here, I refer to Panofsky’s 
analysis of Francesco Maffei’s painting’? concerning the question whether the 
“... handsome young woman with a sword in her right hand, and in her left a 
charger on which rests the head of a beheaded man... ”is a picture of Judith or 
Salome. In order to judge the picture relevantly the interrelation and function 
of all its components must be considered and hence it becomes necessary to 
determine what is portrayed; for instance, in order to judge whether the colors 
and lines in that area of the painting which depicts the face are handled well, 
one must know what facial expression they are supposed to depict—the sadistic 


6 As pointed out previously, in the case of paintings belonging to styles with which the 
percipient is quite familiar, the recognition of the style contains, automatically as it were, 
a recognition of the relevant apperceived structure. Analysis and criticism proceed ac- 
cordingly. 

7 Erwin Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, New York, 1939, pp. 12-14. See also, E. Panof- 
sky ‘‘Zum Problem der Beschreibung und Inhaltsdeutung von Werken Bildender Kunst.” 
Logos, vol. XXI (1932), pp. 103-119; see especially pp. 110-11. 
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smile of a woman whose perverse wishes have been fulfilled, or a heroine who, 
with the help of God, has punished an enemy of her people—and such knowledge 
obviously depends on one’s knowledge of the scene, the content. It is, of course, 
quite possible to enjoy the picture without having the correct iconological 
information, i.e., one may enjoy the picture as depicting Salome (whereas 
Panofsky convincingly shows that it represents Judith). In that case, however, 
one substitutes for the iconological information one’s own interpretation, and 
judges the consistency of the composition in terms of a content which one prefers 
to project upon the picture. The question in that case is whether one will be 
able to justify one’s interpretation in terms arguable in relation to the painting 
and support it with factual evidence. 

Iconological investigation may include works of art in which contents are 
presented by means of symbols exclusively. It could, for instance, include 
studies of the surrealists’ use of psycho-analytic symbols, or what they thought 
were psycho-analytic symbols. It would not have to determine to what extent 
any similarity between psycho-analytic theory and surrealist symbolism is more 
than “purely coincidental”’. 

(2) The socio-cultural traditions and conventions which determine the 
aesthetic expression which colors, lines and shapes have for a percipient. It is 
assumed here that “aesthetic expression” is distinguishable from “‘self-expres- 
sion” and “cultural expression”; the latter two can be established only by 
inference, whereas the first refers to qualities which are apprehended directly as 
qualities of the artistic media, e.g., the gayness of colors, etc. There seems to 
be sufficient evidence to support the contention that the aesthetic expression 
which colors, shapes, etc., have for percipients are determined by the socio-cul- 
tural traditions within which percipients live (e.g. black as a color of mourning 
in Western civilzation, white as a color of mourning in Chinese civilization). 
Percipients may, or may not, take cognizance of the aesthetic expression which 
colors, etc. have within certain socio-cultural traditions other than their own, 
and they may, or may not, modify, or change, their reactions accordingly. The 
degree to which statements concerning the aesthetic expression of pictorial forms 
are arguable in relation to the work of art is in direct proportion to the degree 
of stability of socio-cultural traditions and habits of perception. 

(3) The presence, or absence, of pictorial components which are alleged to 
bring about by their function and interrelations the kind of apperceived structure 
which is asserted to form the basis of the description. If, for instance, it is 
asserted that a certain painting has a linear apperceived structure, then it should 
be possible to include the majority (ideally all) of the components in the descrip- 
tive account without assigning to a great number of them (ideally to none of 
them) a sort of contradictory quality—contradictory to the apperceived struc- 
ture. For example, if one asserts that Rembrandt’s Supper at Emmaus (Louvre) 
has a painterly apperceived structure then one can justify this assertion by point- 
ing out a number of observable facts such as the merging of figures and objects 
with surrounding color areas, the avoidance of clear contour lines, the achieving 
of unity by means of subordinating components to one dominant center, accen- 
tuated by means of a concentration of light, etc. 

When describing the last of the three controls I made, of course, assumptions 
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which can be taken for granted only if there is general agreement as to what con- 
stitutes the apperceived structures in terms of which the classes of linear and 
painterly painting respectively can be described and from which the evaluative 
criteria for the two kinds of painting follow. Even at the risk of appearing repe- 
titious, I should like to explore the questions involved here somewhat further in 
order to avoid possible misunderstanding. If one accepts scientific method, 
then the classification of specimens in the field that have been traditionally 
treated by the natural sciences, botany or zoology for instance, is not a problem- 
atical matter. Since scientific method has been accepted in those disciplines, 
arguments which may arise as to the proper classification of a particular specimen 
can be settled by reference to the objectively describable characteristics of the 
class, or classes, involved, and references to an observer’s enjoyment, or lack of 
it, would be considered clearly irrelevant. 

In the case of the kind of classification which I consider useful for art criticism 
(of the kind advocated here), references to a percipient’s enjoyment form an 
important part because such references are involved in determining the basis of 
classification. For this reason, it has been asserted—in my opinion mistakenly— 
that no system of classification could be devised from which evaluative criteria 
could be derived. Usually, the de gustibus non disputandum est argument is 
invoked here. That argument, however, asserts by implication that a per- 
cipient’s likes or dislikes, as well as his habits and patterns of perception, cannot 
be changed—an assertion which is clearly in contradiction to empirical evidence. 
Furthermore, the argument tends to confuse rather than to clarify certain 
similarities and differences in method between the natural sciences and art 
criticism in regard to this point. Assuming that we have agreed that there is 
an advantage in having a system (rather than chaos), the question arises what 
sort of system of classification should be adopted. In the field of the natural 
sciences one has adopted a system based on scientific method. The acceptance 
of that method and system does not follow from the field, and the adoption of 
one system rather than another involves persuasion supported by reference to 
empirical evidence. For instance, if somebody ardently desires to classify 
animals or plants in terms of a poetic, or a theological system, then we can point 
out to him that the scientific method allows greater predictability, and less 
controversy in communication, than the other systems. In other words, we 
can point out that the adoption of the scientific system offers certain advantages, 
but if these advantages which can be descriptively stated do not appeal to the 
other disputant, then there is no way of proving to him that he is wrong in his 
preferences and desires. Similarly, in art criticism the acceptance of a system of 
classification that involves aesthetic factors—rather than one based on historical 
factors, or weights and measurements—is a matter of persuasion in the sense 
in which I used the word above. 

The important difference, in regard to this point, between the natural sciences 
and art criticism consists in the following fact. Once the scientific method has 
been adopted, the classification of a particular specimen is a question of factual 
investigation, and is independent of an observer’s enjoyment. In art criticism, 
however, a second process of persuasion may have to take place. This second 
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process of persuasion actually may not take place overtly in every case, but 
theoretically it is involved in classification because the pictorial components 
which determine whether a particular specimen, e.g. the Supper at Emmaus 
belongs to the class of painterly paintings can only be checked if the percipient 
is willing and able to perceive those components in terms of a painterly apper- 
ceived structure, and in order to enable him to do so we may have to employ the 
working hypothesis stated previously. Only after the percipient has agreed that 
the components can be perceived as being organized in terms of a painterly 
apperceived structure, can we determine whether unity has been achieved by 
means of subordinating components to one dominant center, ete. 

In pointing out that persuasion is involved in the process of classifying, I 
do not mean to argue that therefore the whole matter is completely arbitrary. 
First of all, the common cultural background and the common interests and 
purposes of those concerned in the argument serve to eliminate a number of the 
extreme and completely arbitrary possibilities. Furthermore, the procedure of 
verifying the working hypothesis is far from arbitrary but is rather that of 
scientific method. The critic makes certain predictions (concerning the per- 
cipient’s reactions) which, if they are verified, justify the assumptions on which 
the predictions were based. During the process of verification the critic must 
support his assertions by referring to observable pictorial factors, and he must 
guide the observer’s perception by means of a description which operates with 
constant cross-references between the alleged apperceived structure and the 
manner in which this apperceived structure is achieved if the components of 
the painting are considered in terms of it. 

I propose to illustrate the method outlined above by applying it to a fairly 
widely known but somewhat less traditional painting, (Fig. 4), Picasso’s Girl 
before a Mirror.’ The most general formulation of the apperceived structure of 
this painting—and one somewhat analogous to W6lfflin’s formulations of his 
two categories—would be that this painting is best comprehended if its ap- 
perceived structure is considered to be ambiguity. This general formulation 
‘an be made more precise by saying that this ambiguity (an ambiguity which 
involves tension or conflict), arises from the juxtaposition of objects, or residues 


of objects, of veridical perception and the purely geometric-decorative arrange- 
ment of lines and color areas. 


It is asserted, then, that Picasso’s Girl before a Mirror can be analyzed more 
relevantly and that more aesthetic enjoyment can be achieved if the painting is 
considered in terms of the apperceived structure just stated, than if it is con- 


8 The reliability of the predictions can be further tested by applying whatever results 
have been achieved to other, similar paintings. Sinee the working hypothesis is first 
stated in regard to only one painting, its conditions are met if in this one case a percipient 
does indeed gain a greater amount of aesthetic enjoyment. Since the painting in question 
could be considered as the single member of its class, the lack of applicability to other 
paintings would not necessarily disprove the validity of the werking hypothesis. Obvi- 
ously, however, our case will be strengthened if a wider range of applicability can be shown 
—as indeed can be done. 

9 1932, oil on canvas, 632 x 513”, Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
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sidered in terms of the apperceived structures of naturalist painting or in terms 
of a purely geometric-decorative two-dimensional arrangement." 
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Testing the relevance of the apperceived structures offered, I start with the 
last one named and begin with a topographic description, or a sort of inventory. 


10 Tn presenting a choice of only four apperceived structures out of the practically end- 
less number of logically possible apperceived structures we have, of course, limited the 
field. This limitation results in part, as pointed out previously, from the common cultural 
background and purpose of those concerned; furthermore, the number of apperceived struc- 
tures offered is inevitably limited by the critic’s knowledge of existing apperceived struc- 
tures and his ability to imagine and to formulate new ones. 
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The painting is a rectangle, the proportion of the vertical to the horizontal sides 
being six to five. The colors used are, yel.ow, red, green, blue, purple and shades 
of purple, ochre, umber, black, white, and various shades of grey. The patches 
of red and yellow, although of the same hues respectively, appear in the picture 
to be of different chromas due to the fact that they are combined in differing 
patterns. The rectangle is bisected vertically approximately in the middle; the 
right half is almost filled by an oval shape which is outlined by a black and ochre 
line, one within the other. The oval shape is partitioned horizontally by a pale 
lilac colored band below which there is a black band upon which red stripes 
are superimposed; these stripes are vertical though slightly tilted towards the 
upper left lower-right diagonal, etc., ete. The above topographic description, 
or inventory, is useful in as much as it helps to make an observer more fully 
aware of the variety of shapes and colors contained in the picture. However, 
I would not consider it a relevant description of the painting because it is based 
on the assumption that the painting is organized in terms of a map and contains 
nothing but geometric shapes; it disregards completely the recognizable simi- 
larity—present in perception—of certain of the shapes to human anatomy and 
the aesthetic functions which are implied by such a recognition." 

It is obvious that Girl before a Mirror contains a number of shapes which are 
readily recognized, and most easily described, as simple shapes of Euclidian 
geometry—e.g., diamond patterns, quasitriangular shapes, etc. On the other 
hand, there are a number of components which readily and easily can be iden- 
tified as shapes similar to parts of'the human anatomy—e.g. the profile and 
en-face representation of a face in the upper left quarter and the profile in the 
upper right quarter, the arm and hand partitioning the oval in the right half 
of the picture, the shapes reminiscent of breasts, a rather bulging stomach, 
etc. 

The presence of these shapes could be made the basis of considering the paint- 
ing in terms of a naturalist apperceived structure’—as has been done by some. 
Others, basing their interpretation on the presence of the geometric-decorative 
components, have approached the painting accordingly. However, if the paint- 
ing is considered in either of the two apperceived structures exclusively, it wil) 


11 Sometimes a topographic description of the kind given above is considered to be more 
“objective” than one which employs the names used in ordinary conversation when refer- 
ring to readily identifiable objects such as tables, trees, human faces, etc. This mistaken 
notion arises from the erroneous assumption that the language of Euclidian geometry is 
necessarily and under all circumstances more ‘‘correct’”’ than any other set of language. 
(For a full analysis of this point see: A. Isenberg, ‘‘Perception, Meaning, and Subject- 
Matter of Art’’, J. Philos., XLI, (1944), pp. 561-575.) In regard to the question discussed 
here, it is important to reject any claims as to the alleged objectivity of topographic de- 
scriptions from which other kinds of descriptions could, as it were, depart, or to which 
they could be reduced. A topographic description presupposes the acceptance of a par- 
ticular kind of apperceived structure as relevant, i.e., it assumes a solution of the problem 
before investigating it. 

12 At this point, painterly and linear apperceived structures can be considered as sub- 
divisions of the larger class, ‘“‘naturalist painting’’, i.e., a class of painting which in com- 
position as well as in handling of individual components comes recognizably close to depict- 
ing the world of veridical perception. 
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become apparent that one or the other of the two sets of components distin- 
guished above is contradictory to the assumed apperceived structure. This 
fact will have important implications for the evaluation of the aesthetic function 
of those components, and thus for the evaluation of the painting as a whole. 
For example, if I insist on considering the painting exclusively in terms of a 
naturalist apperceived structure, then the various quasi-anatomical shapes will 
appear as unsuccessful attempts, or complete failures, and the insertion of 
simple geometric shapes into areas where human anatomy ought to appear will 
be considered nonsensical. On the other hand, if I prefer to adopt the other 
alternative, then a number of the shapes which are more readily recognizable 
as resembling parts of the human anatomy should be interpreted as simple 
geometric shapes—e.g., the “breasts” would have to be described as circular 
areas, etc. Furthermore, those components which do not lend themselves 
readily to an interpretation in terms of simple geometric shapes, as for instance 
the profile-en-face face in the upper left corner, will be seen as interfering with 
an otherwise purely geometric-decorative pattern. In either case, the attempt 
at experiencing the Girl before a Mirror as a consistent composition will meet 
with obstacles, and these obstacles will certainly interfere with a descriptive 
analysis of the painting if it is undertaken in terms of either of the two apper- 
ceived structures indicated above. 

On the other hand, if the third apperceived structure is adopted it seems 
possible to overcome the apparently contradictory tendencies to the two sets of 
components and it can be shown that this very contradiction can be considered 
as the basis of the ambiguity in terms of which the painting could be most 
relevantly perceived and analyzed. The ambiguity which can be pointed out 
most easily occurs in the left half of the painting. If one takes as one’s point of 
departure the clearly presented profile view of the face in the upper left corner, 
then the various shapes will accordingly appear as a human torso seen in profile, 
e.g., a rather bulging stomach, part of a thigh, the arms, etc., and the recogni- 
tion of this interrelation is strengthened by their being painted in the same 
color. If, however, one concentrates on the en-face appearance of the face 
then the black areas, with umber stripes, in the lower left quarter will be seen 
as related to the pale-green areas with black stripes on the left, in particular to 
the heavy black contour line, and from the perceiving of this relation will emerge a 
torso presented in frontal view. The ambiguity seems further supported by 
the ambivalent character of some of the shapes themselves, i.e., if the various 
shapes in the lower left quarter are seen in relation to the face above then they 
will appear as parts of a torso in the manner just described. On the other hand, 
the same shapes will lend themselves equally readily to an interpretation in 
terms of geometry if the relationship to the face is neglected or suppressed. 
For instance, the area described as a bulging stomach in profile can also easily 
be seen as simply a pale-lilac colored area limited on the left by a symmetrically 
curved line (similar to a flattened even-distribution curve) and on the right by a 
combination of a cardioid and sine curve, the maximal extension of the area 
being vertical. 

All pictorial shapes, since they appear as shapes on a two-dimensional plane, 
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can be described in terms of Euclidian geometry. In the case of rectangles, 
squares, circles, etc. this is an easy task. In the case of irregular shapes such 
as used to depict a human face it is a rather laborious affair, but, if one wants to 
go to the trouble, one could compile a description of Rembrandt’s Young Girl at 
an Open Half-Door using nothing but the terms of Euclidian geometry. Most 
people, I suspect, would probably be uncomfortably aware of the discrepancy 
between the shapes which they perceive and easily describe by using words like 
head, hand, shoulder, and the terminology which is usually associated with, 
and more readily applicable to, the simple shapes of geometry. The point in 
regard to Picasso’s Girl before a Mirror is therefore not that the shapes in question 
can be described in terms of geometry, but that they can fairly easily be seen as 
related to either sector of experience—human anatomy or geometry—and can 
fairly easily be associated with either of the two corresponding sets of language. 

The ambiguity is not restricted to the identification of a number of shapes or 
objects, and to the assigning of one or the other set of language to them; it also 
grows out of an ambivalent figure-ground relationship of the various pictorial 
components. For instance, the red area in the right lower quarter seems at 
first sight to be superimposed upon a black ground, but if this red area is con- 
sidered in relation to the red stripes above, then the black area (first seen as 
background) appears as a black figure on a red ground. In the left half of the 
painting there is the pale-green area with black stripes which can be seen either 
as a pale-green ground with black stripes or as a black ground with pale-green 
figures, dependent on whether one focusses on the heavy black contour line or 
on the approximately semi-circular pale-green area. Similarly, the pale-lilac 
area, described previously, can be seen as imposed upon a black and umber 
ground, but the relationship of these two areas as figure and ground respectively 
can be reversed if one focusses on the black semicircular band towards the left. 
Similar ambivalent figure-ground relationships exist throughout the painting. 

Additional support for the assertion that Girl before a Mirror can be most 
relevantly apprehended in terms of ambiguity can be gained by deliberately 
interfering with the ambivalent relationship between the various shapes, and 
by emphasizing only one of the two possible interpretations. If those areas in 
the upper half of the painting which are most easily recognized as similar to 
human anatomy are transformed into geometric-decorative patterns—maintain- 
ing the original color scheme and leaving unchanged the size and outlines of the 
areas—the most obvious clue to and a considerable amount of the ambiguity of 
the composition is removed (Fig. 4). Although only three relatively small areas 
of the painting are actually changed, the change interferes significantly with the 
ambivalent character of the other components and affects their aesthetic func- 
tions considerably. 

The main results of the above investigation can be summarized as follows. 
(1) Such concepts as “consistency” (or their equivalents, e.g., “harmony,” 
“coherence,” etc.) can be shown to be relative to certain sets of expectations 
and patterns of perception which are subject to change; such changes can be 
induced by guided perception and persuasion. (2) The acceptance of (1) above 
does not imply complete arbitrariness in art criticism because it can be shown 
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that certain sets of expectations (and hence certain kinds of consistency) are 
more relevant to certain works of art than to others. (3) It is possible to 
develop a method of art criticism which—although based on a relational theory 
of value—operates with objectively describable classes and with evaluative 
criteria derived from the descriptive definition of such classes. 


ON VISUAL REPRESENTATION: THE MEANING OF 
PICTURES AND SYMBOLS! 


RICHARD MULLER-FREIENFELS 


I 


There have always been people who wondered why anyone should take the 
trouble to duplicate on a canvas things which can clearly be seen by everybody, 
so that—to quote a phrase frequently used and attacked in German aesthetics 
of the eighteenth century—‘there are two pug-dogs instead of one: a real pug- 
dog and a pug-dog on a painted canvas.” This statement is banal and false, 
because the most skilfully painted dog is never a duplication of the real. one, 
but at best a thing with some remote resemblance to the real one. No real dog, 
who after all would be the best judge, would recognize a painted dog as his equal; 
he would not even realize that the painted one is supposed to represent a dog. 
Animal psychologists can decide whether this is due to the fact that a real dog 
immediately smells that the painted one is not real, or whether it has not enough 
imagination to overlook the vast differences between a real and a painted dog. 
Among men it has become a convention to overlook such differences, for they 
frequently assert that a photograph of a dog or a man is so much like the original 
that one could be mistaken for the other. These naive people do not realize 
that there are many things of which they are not aware but which can neverthe- 
less be seen; furthermore, they add in their perception things which are not 
visible. In the perception of actual objects, many things which are present 
are not visible. In the perception of actual objects, many things which are 
present are not seen, and other things which are not there are added, so that no 
perception is ever a true copy of the perceived object. 

Against the opinion that the essential characteristic of pictures is agreement 


1 Translated by HELMUT HUNGERLAND. The exact title in German is Die Sichtbarma- 
chung des Nichtsichbaren: Vom Sinn der Bilder und Symbole, or, literally, ‘‘Making Visible 
the Not-visible: the Meaning of Pictures and Symbols.” 

The author adds the following note: ‘‘This article presents in abbreviated form the main 
ideas of a larger work with the same title, the printing of which the Nazis did not permit. 
At present, a German publisher is trying to bring out the book, but cannot obtain the nec- 
essary paper; and if he should procure the paper, then he must find a printer; and after that, 
the most difficult thing to find, a bookbinder. This search may last several years. Hence 
I am presenting my ideas in the United States where previously books of mine have been 
published which the Nazis did not permit in Germany.”’ 
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with an actual object—with nature, as is usually said—I propose the thesis that 
pictures are created in order to make visible what is not visible. That is true not 
only of artistic pictures, but also of pictures which are used in religion and 
science. If agreement with the object were the sole criterion of value, then most 
pictures, especially in art, would be failures. It is true that there are pictures 
which are intended to depict their object as faithfully as possible, but in those 
cases only a rather remote similarity has been achieved. However, because of 
his imagination, the observer does not become aware of this fact. Even such 
pictures are not placed next to the object as a duplicate; their meaning is rather 
to “represent” over a distance in time and space something that is not present 
to us. Pictures can overcome the barriers of space and time, sometimes of 
thousands of years, and make visible things which have ceased to exist long ago. 
Pictures bring into our presence men and events of the Egypt of the Old King- 
dom, or of the China of the T’ang period, or of early India; and in these cases it 
is quite unimportant whether the pictures are actually similar to the originals. 
Such pictures are more real than reality; if we have today a “picture” in our 
mind of Plato, or Euripides, we owe it to the portrait busts which have come 
down to us, and it is irrelevant whether these portraits resemble their originals, 
a fact which could not be verified in any event. These works make present to 
us something of the past, even if this never was reality, as is the case with a 
classical bust of Homer. 

There is a second way in which pictures may make visible what usually is 
not visible; namely, that they substitute free creations of the imagination for a 
reality which is inaccessible to real visibility, even transferring something completely 
unreal into reality. This is often achieved with such an intensity that one 
completely forgets the unreality. Today nobody knows what Jesus or the Virgin 
Mary looked like, but who ever thinks of this when he says of a contemporary 
that he looks like Christ, or of a woman that she is the “Madonna type”. The 
reason for this is that everybody has in his mind an image of what Jesus looked 
like, disregarding entirely the fact that the painters of the different nations 
painted not one picture but thousands of pictures of Jesus which have very little 
similarity to each other. Certain pictures of Jesus, such as the one in Leonardo’s 
Last Supper, or Thorwaldsen’s statue, have gained especial prominence, so that 
if one looks at Rembrandt’s Christ Healing the Sick in which Jesus is presented 
rather differently, one may have the feeling that He has not been represented 
quite correctly. However, there can be little doubt that most of the pictorial 
presentations of all primitive cultures, their pictures of gods and demons, did 
not aim at a faithful representation of reality, but were nevertheless accepted 
as reality. Even most of the “portrait busts” of the great periods of Egypt 
and Greece are actually products of the imagination. All the statues of the 
gods of Greece, all the statues of Buddha, are free creations of the imagination, 
and nobody ever questions whether those represented actually did look like that. 
The pictures make visible what is not visible; they transfer the unreal into 
reality; and naive faith even identifies God with His image. 

There is still a third way of making visible what is not visible, and this is 
aesthetically the most interesting. In the picture certain aspects of actual objects 
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are made visible to which generally little attention is paid, or which are not perceived 
at all; or the objects are presented within a different context, in different pro- 
portions, under different light and atmospheric conditions, under which they 
assume a completely new appearance which nobody had preceived before. 
These aspects, not visible to the eye of the average man, are intuited by the 
genius, and he makes them visible by especially accentuating them. An artist 
who is not able to see more than what other people see is not a great artist. What 
makes a picture the work of a genius is not the degree to which it resembles the 
model, but rather what the artist has seen as “surplus values” in the model; what 
he has extracted from the model and projected upon the model. Only the 
layman who has no understanding of art looks for resemblance to a model in a 
picture; those who understand art are indifferent to such resemblance. This 
point is nicely illustrated by an anecdote told of Titian, and also of some modern 
masters. To the complaint that a portrait did not resemble the original, the 
painter is said to have replied brusquely, “A hundred years from now nobody 
will care what you looked like; but anyone will be proud to own a Titian’’. 
This story contains more than an ironical reply; it expresses the knowledge that 
in every work of art resemblance is not the decisive criterion; it is what the 
artist has created beyond resemblance to the object, indeed what he has created 
against resemblance to the object. The specifically artistic quality does not 
consist in resemblance to reality, but in what art adds to nature, by means of 
which art is lifted beyond nature. In opposition to all theories of art which, in 
thoughtless repetition of Aristotelian theories, consider mimesis the essence of 
art, I propose the thesis that a work of art which represents a visible object is 
more valuable, the more it makes visible what the average eye does not see; and 
that departure from the objects is by far more interesting than all resemblance 
to it. To understand a work of art means that in seeing it one emphasizes those 
non-visible aspects which the artist has made visible,? and that one understands why 
he has departed from the so-called resemblance: i e. what surplus values he has 
revealed in it. 


II 


This assertion may at first sound paradoxical: that the essence of the visual 
arts consists in making the non-visible visible. The layman may think perhaps, 
that the aim of art is to make the picture “‘more beautiful” than its original. 
This notion is not quite incorrect if one means by ‘“‘beauty’’, not the banal 
beautification which a society lady expects if she has her portrait painted by a 
fashionable painter, a process which is usually, but mistakenly, called ‘‘idealiza- 
tion.” If we disregard this banal interpretation of the term, then ‘‘idealization”’ 
is indeed a problem to which our formula of making visible the non-visible ap- 
plies very well. Genuine idealization, as we find it for instance in Raphael’s 
or Van Dyck’s paintings, is not the creating of an illusion of something that is 
not there, but a bringing to the fore of something which is there not perceptible 
in its purity. The concept of idealization as well as the concept of ‘‘ideal’’ is 


2In German: was der Ktinsiler an Nicht-Gesehenem sichtbar gemacht hat . . .. 
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derived from the “ideas” of Plato, who taught that an “ideal form” is reflected 
in all appearances of reality where it is mixed with accidental qualities and 
distortions. This pure and perfect archetype Plato called “idea” or ‘“eidos” 
which literally means “picture”. However, this ideal form is not seen with our 
sensuous eyes but, as described by Plato in the Symposium, can only be com- , 
prehended spiritually. Individual features disappear in this process of spiritual 
comprehension; the typical, the general, the eternal, which appears only veiled 
in actuality, comes to the fore. Hence all idealizing art stresses the typical 
and omits the unimportant and the accidental; it accentuates pure, almost 
“geometric” forms, as for instance the oval in the faces of Raphael’s Madonnas. 
The idealization aims at the typical form purged of all accidentals; it stresses 
noble proportions, pure lines, a clear total impression. All this, however, is 
not seen by everyone. The painters of the Quattrocento were not aware of the 
typical form, although they made other things visible in their pictures, but in 
the Cinquecento it becomes suddenly visible. The elongated, angular and 
frequently stiff women of the Quattrocento painters have a graceful charm and 
a chaste elegance of theirown. However, in the paintings of Perugino, Raphael, 
Giorgione and many others the “‘classic,”’ well-proportioned, harmonious beauty 
of the female body is revealed, the “idea” of the woman in Plato’s sense which 
is nowhere found in reality. This “ideal beauty” is found in Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna or in Giorgione’s Venus, a beauty which the artists projected upon 
their models and which, at the same time, they extracted from their models; 
purged of accidentals, made visible in a clarity and purity which the ordinary 
man never would have perceived in them. 

It was a grave mistake, however, for the older, classicist aestheticians to con- 
sider this ideal beauty as the only beauty, as “‘beauty-in-itself.” This idealiza- 
tion, because it has been imitated so often, has become a dead mechanical 
pattern and is therefore in bad repute among artists and critics. What appears 
to us today as a mechanical pattern was a new discovery for Raphael and Gior- 
gione. To their contemporaries these artists revealed something in their pic- 
tures which had never been seen before, and the audience learned to see it. 

In Germany there lived during the same period a painter who, although he 
had studied under Bellini and perhaps had worked in the same studio with 
Giorgione and Titian, looked at the world with different eyes, and accentuated 
different aspects of it—Albrecht Diirer. In his pictures one seeks in vain for 
the ideal beauty of Raphael’s madonnas; but if one understands and loves 
Diirer one finds something else in them. Looking at Diirer’s women super- 
ficially and comparing them with Raphael’s, they will appear ugly. We do not 
encounter an ideal type, but actuality, with all its accidentals, irregularities and 
lack of proportion. The individual, the restless, the momentary is emphasized 
instead of the distinct and clear contour. The folds of the garments are exag- 
gerated beyond reality; the contours of clouds are transformed into a chaotic 
play of lines; in the faces each wrinkle and each wart is depicted and even accen- 
tuated. It is not the ideal type which is extracted from and projected into the 
objects; on the contrary it is the irrational, the restless, the unique, which, how- 
ever, has been developed into a unified style. This style one may like or reject. 
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In either case, one must admit that something has been made visible which 
others had not seen. As the portrait of Diirer’s mother will show, there is an 
additional quality in his painting. The ugliness is not hidden; it is rather in- 
tensified: But in these old, tired features something comes alive, something which 
in the ordinary sense of the word cannot be seen, but which nevertheless becomes 
visible—the soul. In this case, it is the soul of an old woman, the sight of whom 
induces compassion, the soul of a woman whose life was spent in labor and sorrow. 

The same expression is found in Rembrandt, who is related to Diirer in many 
respects. Take for instance the portrait of Hendrikje Stoffels, who is looking 
out of the window. Here, too, is not a “beautiful” woman, but an aging one 
with irregular features. However, because of these characteristics the ob- 
server’s attention seems to be concentrated upon her eyes, and again something 
becomes visible which in the precise meaning of the word cannot be seen, and 
which can only be described by the old-fashioned word “‘soul’’; something non- 
visible has been made visible. This Nordic style of Diirer and Rembrandt is 
completely different from that of the Italian masters. In order to understand 
why they did not paint beautiful human beings, one must understand that they 
were not concerned with beauty or ugliness; possibly the ugliness of the objects 
depicted was intended to prevent the observer from directing his attention too 
much towards material aspects: the ugliness was intended to suppress the 
material aspects and thus concentrate attention upon the soul. 

In these two contrasting examples, the surplus values which the artist may 
pictorially extract from this world are not in any way exhausted. Since we are 
speaking of Rembrandt, we should point out that in his pictures something 
becomes visible which most people do not see at all, something which most of 
the earlier painters scarcely saw—light and the miraculous play of light, which 
lends a completely new charm to objects of everyday life. In order to concen- 
trate attention upon light, Rembrandt contrasts it with darkness. He paints a 
gilded helmet, but not the helmet as everybody sees it; he really paints the light 
which plays upon the helmet and its ornaments. In the Three Trees, he paints 
not only the trees, but also the fantastic light upon them, in a manner never done 
before. Rembrandt’s genius rests in part upon the fact that he makes visible 
what everybody could see but actually did not see. The sober everyday world 
which Rembrandt paints gains in his work a different aspect. The objects on 
his canvas are the everyday things, but seen with the miraculous effects of light 
upon them; effects which apparently the great painters of earlier periods did not 
“see”. It was Rembrandt who opened the eyes of mankind to this. 

Rembrandt’s accomplishment is similar to that of the Impressionists who not 
only made light visible but also atmosphere, which for most of the painters of 
previous periods simply did not exist; which they did not see. In the pictures 
of the older painters the air seems to be completely transparent; figures stand 
in a vacuum, so to speak. In the paintings of Constable and Turner, in the 
French Impressionists such as Monet, and in many of the modern painters, 
atmosphere becomes visible, and weaves around everyday things charms as 
enchanting as Rembrandt’s light. It is true that these effects, if compared with 
“reality”, are intensified, but the surplus value of the picture exists precisely 
in this intensification which makes visible what was neglected. 
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In the same manner, almost every great artist made visible certain aspects of 
reality, previously neglected, by intensifying them. Art which does not “copy” 
reality, but which gives more than reality, rests on this basis. Every good por- 
trait gives not merely resemblance (and often not even this), but is, if I may ven- 
ture the paradox, more like the man than he is himself. We do not possess a 
photograph of the model of Leonardo’s Mona Lisa, but if we had such a photo- 
graph it would perhaps show us an average Florentine woman. In all probability 
we would search in vain for the mysterious smile, the magic which the painter 
enhanced by means of the crepuscular, wild mountain landscape which he chose 
for the background, and through which, in interaction with the portrait itself, 
the mysterious surplus value is created. Leonardo saw this surplus value, 
which any sensitive observer experiences, emanating like inaudible music from 
the painting. Or let us take Rodin’s Balzac. One cannot speak here of a por- 
trait resemblance; the portraits of Balzac which we know, show him as a comfor- 
table middle-class Frenchman who, however, was not the true Balzac, the creator 
of the comédie humaine. The true Balzac and his superhuman élan became 
visible in Rodin’s sculpture, where he is revealed in the grandiose throwing back 
of his leonine head and in the gathering of his robe around him. That is the 
Balzac who in the ordinary sense was not visible, but who became visible in the 
work of art. 

Against my thesis that great art is essentially concerned with the non-visible, 
it may be objected that many important artists, according to their own words, 
strove for an exact representation of nature, and that many of them were proud 
of their “naturalism.” That is true, but does not in the least prove that such 
artists actually achieved what their intellect intended. We know today that in 
all human actions deeper motives than the conscious ones are involved, motives 
which usually are decisive, about which our so-called conscious mind knows 
nothing. The art of the most radical naturalists shows unmistakably that they 
too gave more than they intended. There is no completely naturalistic art 
because there can be none; because art, due to the media used, is always a trans- 
formation of the “given.” In his definition of art as “a piece of nature seen 
through a temperament,” Zola emphasized “nature”; but his works show that 
“seeing through a temperament” is nevertheless stronger than “a piece of na- 
ture.” The aspect of his work which we value today is not the naturalism but 
the romantic-fantastic. imagery with which he perceived and enlivened reality. 
The same holds true for all realists and naturalists in painting. If they are still 
of interest today, this is because they were not naturalists exclusively. 

The difficulties which all great innovations in the visual arts have to overcome 
are due to the fact that the eye has to become accustomed to new ways of seeing. 
When Van Gogh’s pictures were first shown, the only way in which one could 
explain the disturbing movement in his pictures was by reference to his insanity. 
But Van Gogh saw more in nature than the “normal man,” and not only phan- 
tasms. If one has really become familiar with his pictures, then one can re- 
discover in nature the restless movement and the strong contrasts of color which 
at first were strange in his pictures, and which the painter not only projected into 
nature, but also extracted from it. For this is the amazing effect of all great 
art—that its effects are not bound by picture frames. Great art is an education 
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of the eye, which by this means sees the world as richer, more colorful and more 
dramatic than does an eye untrained by art. Goethe reports that once in 
Dresden, after he had studied intensely the pictures of the Dutch painters, he 
entered a shoemaker’s workshop and suddenly thought that he saw a painting 
by Ostade. Who has not had similar experiences? As a student in Geneva 
and Ziirich, I often saw the Swiss lakes; years later in Germany, when I saw 
Hodler’s paintings for the first time, I was surprised that these were supposedly 
the same landscapes through which I had often wandered. Everything ap- 
peared to have changed by force, pressed into a rigid form which was quite alien 
to reality. Many years later, when I returned to Switzerland, I realized with 
great surprise that I now saw those landscapes, so well known to me, with the 
eyes of Hodler. I became aware that one actually could project these great, 
somewhat rigid forms into the landscape, and that it thus became even greater 
and more monumental than it appeared to me before. Hodler, without my 
knowing it, had thus educated my eye. Diirer said, ‘‘Art is truly in nature; 
he who tears it out has it.” It is surprising, however, to see how many different 
kinds of art can be “torn out” of nature, can be extracted from nature, kinds 
of art which open new worlds. For it is a completely new world which is “dis- 
covered” in the world with which one is supposedly familiar. It is a new world 
and nature, never seen before, which are revealed in the paintings of Rembrandt, 
Monet, Van Gogh, or Hodler, to name but a few from hundreds of names. Each 
of these painters is a discoverer who, like Columbus, not only discovers a new 
part of the world, but also discovers within the supposedly “known” world 
a new world, never seen before, but real and at the same time super-real, a 
spiritualized nature. 

Expressionism, and the movements related to it, depart even further from 
the world of ordinary sense perception. I believe that it developed in opposition 
to modern photography and thus can be understood historically. Photography 
can by means of its admirable technique reproduce perfectly anything visible, 
sometimes more clearly than the human eye can. But only the visible! And 
modern art rightly does not enter into competition with photography, but 
emphasizes what photography can not give, the presentation of the non-visible. 
It does so, justifiably, by deformation of the visible data, and we may disregard 
the fact that this leads sometimes to absurdities. It has been rightly said that 
painters like Matthias Griinewald, El Greco, Goya, and many others were 
Expressionists without knowing it. It is not by accident that the Expressionists 
linked themselves with the art of the so-called “‘primitives’’, which is anything 
but naturalistic. 

Absolute painting, which renounces objects, i.e. anything visible in reality, 
is merely a consistent and extreme instance of the whole movement. Often the 
similarity to reality is quite remote; sometimes, as in Kandinsky’s ‘‘composi- 
tions,” we deal with purely abstract forms which make something visible that 
can be recreated in the experience of a receptive observer. It is doubtful whether 
abstract painting can be as intense and effective as absolute music. However, 
it is foolish to look at it as merely a mistake. Caricature with its one-sided 
tendency towards comic or satiric effects has shown through the ages that 
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something which is essential but not visible can be made visible by means of 
deformation. The Expressionists often use with serious intentions the stylistic 
means which caricaturists employ with comic intent. 

The biologist von Uexkiill has developed a theory which caused considerable 
discussion in Germany. According to him, all the different species of animals 
which live together in the same environment live, nevertheless, each in its own 
particular world; the earth-worm in its earth-worm-world, the dragon-fly in 
its dragon-fly-world, and the dog in its dog-world. Men, too, live in the same 
environment but in different worlds, and the painters represent in their pictures 
the world which they experience. But while animals are bound to the world of 
their species, which they are never able to leave, as if it were bounded by a magic 
circle, man is capable of leaving his world. The paintings of the artists are the 
doors and windows through which man may look and enter into worlds foreign 
tohim. He whoseeks in art only what he sees in the world, should stay at home; 
he who loves art is willing to transcend the limits of his every-day-world and to 
trust himself to the guidance of the artists, every one of whom creates and makes 
visible his own world. The artists are discoverers, image makers, creators of 
new worlds which they “‘tear out of nature,” to use Diirer’s words; but they do 
this in such a manner as to reveal a unified whole, a style. 


Ill 


Pictorial presentations of something abstract, something not visible, which 
do not aim at naturalistic similarity, are called symbols. Such symbols which 
show no similarity to their referents can be found in all cultures. They, too, 
make visible what cannot be seen. For the devout Christian, the cross is not 
a material thing made of two beams, but a symbol of his faith. For the citizen, 
the flag is not a piece of cloth on a pole—to him it means the state. A hundred 
dollar bill means one hundred dollars. Who would ever bother to think when 
putting it into his billfold that it is merely a piece of paper, a picture, a symbol 
which has no similarity to one hundred gold dollars? The words of our language 
are symbols, too. They bear no resemblance to what they signify, but we can 
nevertheless work with them as if they were pictures which had similarity to 
their referents; in fact, it is much more convenient to refer to Washington by 
name than to show a picture of him. 

The importance of symbolism in all cultures and for all intellectual life is 
enormous. It connects the abstract, the purely mental, with concrete reality. 
Science operates constantly with symbols. Mathematics can present visually 
abstract differential equations by means of curves. We now know that N. Bohr’s 
model of the atom is not a “picture” in the sense of exact similarity to reality, 
but merely a symbol for the complicated processes of wave mechanics. What 
we call “history” is not a faithful picture of actual events, but merely a symbolic 
presentation. If a historian writes the history of Rome, and helps us to imagine 
the personalities of Caesar and Pompeius, he succeeds in symbolizing for us 
events which actually were much more complicated, and which are represented 
by those historical figures. It was once believed that such figures “made” 
history. Today we know that they were merely representatives of deep, inevi- 
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table tendencies of their time. Michelangelo did not cause, by his works, the 
transition from Renaissance to Baroque; this change would have occurred even 
if the blow that broke the master’s nose had broken his head. 

Paintings, to the thoughtful art historian, become symbols of fundamental 
spiritual, and therefore not visible, transformations of the human mind. Behind 
each of Raphael’s pictures, but gaining form, becoming visible in them, stands 
not only the personality of Raphael but the spirit of the Renaissance. Rubens’s 
paintings are not merely creations of individual objects by a genius; they are 
at the same time symbols of the Baroque period, the spirit of which becomes 
visible in those pictures. The spirit was made flesh, or at least color and shape, 
and dwelt among us, if I may be permitted thus to vary the words of the Gospel 
according to St. John. Art is a symbol of the struggling spirit of man, by means 
of which he clarifies his relation to the world. Thus art is like religion, science, 
and philosophy, all of which are “‘pictures” of the world, symbols for something 
which is not visible, but, can be made visible to some degree. The pictures 
which men have created since the dawn of history are not representations of 
individual objects but clarifications of the relationships between mankind and 
world, not only in the aesthetic sense, but also in the religious, philosophic and 
ethical sense. Today we stress too one-sidedly the aesthetic aspect in pictures. 
We forget that the statues of the gods of the Egyptians and the Greeks, and the 
pictures of the Saints in the Middle Ages, were primarily religious representations 
which were intended to make visible the supernatural. The images were ac- 
cepted as realities by the faithful. But even if considered purely from the 
historical point of view, these pictures are more than representations of reality; 
they were symbols of the supernatural, of the spirit. 

The aesthetics of the last decades has been too formalistic, analyzing forms in 
a sophisticated manner. In opposition to an exclusive emphasis upon content, 
the purely formal aspects of the work of art have been emphasized. Color 
harmonies and linear proportions have been worked out, and comparative 
stylistic analysis has been carried on from a purely formal point of view. How- 
ever, one does not come close to the essence of a Beethoven symphony if one 
points out in the most sophisticated manner all the types of harmony and counter- 
point which Beethoven used. Beyond all sounds there exists something which 
does not lie in the tones themselves. The French adage, “‘C’ est le ton qui fait 
la musique” is not true. On the contrary, music is always more than the sounds, 
something which is symbolized by the sounds. In German, this is called the 
geistigen Gehali® of the music. The latest tendency in aesthetics is to go beyond 
the “aesthetics of contents or objects” (Inhalts- oder Gegenstandsaesthetik), and 
beyond the “aesthetics of form’’ (Formaesthetik) of the late nineteenth century, 
towards an “aesthetics of meaning” (Gehaltsaesthetik), i.e. an effort to compre- 
hend in music, beyond the tones and structures of tones, the meaning which is 
symbolized in them. 

The same holds true for the aesthetics of the visual arts. While in previous 
periods pictures were judged according to the value of their content, and while 


3 The closest approximation to this term in English, as used in this essay, is ‘‘meaning.”’ 
Translator. 
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later, by the last generation, according to their formal qualities—an attitude 
typified by Wélfflin, for instance—we aim now for an aesthetics of meaning. 
We want to comprehend the meaning which is merely symbolized by the objects 
and forms, in a manner which cannot be comprehended intellectually, but which 
can be grasped in an irrational and super-rational unity. Sometimes painters 
indicate the meaning of their pictures in their titles. For instance, Botticelli, 
in his famous Primavera, has not represented Spring itself in an allegory; but 
the bodies of the women, the trees, as well as the slender ascending lines and forms 
are symbols of a unified Stimmung of Spring, and this Stimmung is the meaning 
of the picture—a meaning also expressed in Beethoven’s Spring Sonata or, in 
Grieg’s To Spring. This German word “Stimmung’’ is difficult to translate. 
The English terms “tune,” “frame of mind,” “mood,” “temper,” “disposition” 
are approximate equivalents; it might also be translated as “harmony”. Stim- 
mung was not adopted from musical vocabulary purely by accident. It means 
an all-embracing union of content and form: something transcendent which is 
not visible, but which nevertheless can indirectly be made visible. 

In Diirer’s Melancholy the seated winged figure of the woman is not melancholy, 
but her attitude expresses melancholy. All the objects assembled around her, 
the instruments of the searching and speculating mind of man, the compass, 
the scale, the ladder, the hour-glass, the bell, the tablet covered with numbers, 
all symbolized the Stimmung, as does the mysterious landscape which extends 
into infinity. They all share in making visible what, taken together, constitutes 
the meaning of the picture. Bartholomé’s noble Monument aux Moris in the 
cemetery Pére Lachaise in Paris is another example of making visible the non- 
visible. The grandeur, the sublimity and the peace of death have been expressed 
by means of the sad, bowed figures approaching the dark gate, throuzh which a 
couple, having passed the threshold, walk proudly erect into the darkness. 

Anything which is called “‘style” in more than the purely formal sense is, 
beyond the representational and the purely formal, a meaning, something super- 
personal, a surplus value which nature as such does not possess, something which 
the creative spirit of man adds. Style is itself spirit, a super-nature, a super- 
reality which, however, is not un-reality and which realizes itself in the visible. 
The aims of an aesthetics of meaning are here only briefly indicated and illus- 
trated by afew examples. These aims are beautifully expressed by an American 
author well known in Europe today, the prophetic Ralph Waldo Emerson who, 
in his essay on Art, wrote one hundred yearsago: “In our fine arts, not imitation 
but creation is the aim. In landscapes, the painter should give the suggestion 
of a fairer creation than we know. The details, the prose of nature he shou!d 
omit, and give us only the spirit and splendor. ... He will give the gloom of 
gloom, and the sunshine of sunshine. Ina portrait, he must inscribe the character 
and not the features. . . . The Genius of the Hour sets its ineffaceable seal on the 
work, and gives it in an inexpressible charm for the imagination. As far as the 
spiritual character of the period overpowers the artist, and finds expression in 
his work, so far it will retain a certain grandeur, and will represent to future be- 
holders the Unknown, the Inevitable, the Divine.” 
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The full-flowering of literary criticism and theory in our time is bringing us 
inevitably to a revaluation of the use of history in literary analysis. In general, 
reacting against the proliferation of Modern Language Notes and the subsequent 
neglect and mishandling (in print, at least) of problems of literary analysis and 
value-judgment, many of our critics—New Critics, they call themselves—have 
come to have little use for the so-called historical method in criticism. They 
have observed, and too often accurately, that the historical method as employed 
by many academic critics leads ultimately to a vague critical relativism. The 
particular qualities of a literary work have been lost sight of in the midst of 
consideration of sources, influence, life-of-the-author, and the like. Historical 
studies, it would seem, get in the way of, become confused with, critical studies; 
interest in the history of tangential aspects of a poem take the place of interest 
in the poem itself. And proper criticism should center on the poem itself, be- 
cause aesthetic experience is of the poem itself. 

So far, so good. Yet these New Critics have as a matter of course made use 
of historical studies—for example, every time they have looked into a dictionary. 
And their criticism—so rich in its study of verbal textures—assumes, above all, 
the existence of just such a product of historical scholarship as a dictionary. 
Even their semantics, after all, is historically oriented. Hence, even for those of 
us who would agree with the general intention of the New Critics, their high 
suspicion of historical studies and the historical method cannot be taken as 
being absolutely demanded by the kind of criticism that they (and we) wish to 
write. But their important achievement suggests the necessity of a reappraisal 
of the use of such studies and of such a method. The question is not: History— 
to be or not to be? but rather: What “‘kind” of history must there be? 

It is in the light of this, our critical situation, that I propose here to consider 
the use in literary analysis of a fairly new “kind” of history—the history of 
ideas. 

For the history of ideas will be of special interest to those of us who make it 
our business to work in problems of literary criticism. We are concerned pre- 
eminently with meaning in poems. (I say “poems” just for the sake of argu- 
ment; I might equally well say stories and plays.) And the history of ideas is 
precisely this: a history concerned with the meaning and impact of such ideas 
as make for the very integration of societies which hold to belief in them. It is 
with this matter of ‘‘meaning”’ that the history of ideas becomes of importance 
for criticism. The intent of this essay, then, will be: (1) to review briefly the 
scope of the history of ideas as it has relevance for literature—that is, to see what 
kinds of meanings are there treated of and to see how such meanings enter the 
literary work of art; and (2) to see in greater detail how our knowledge of such 
meanings is of significance and value for literary analysis and value-judgment. 


1 


I take the history of ideas to be distinctly and separately a method, a form, 
of investigating our cultural and intellectual history—and of organizing our 
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knowledge of that history on the level of human belief and behavior in the face 
of that belief. As Professor A. O. Lovejoy has variously indicated,! the his- 
torian of such ideas is concerned with the growth and development, with the 
possible mutations and collocations, of significant ideas and idea-complexes. 
His unit of investigation is the idea as it is explicitly or implicitly part of a system 
of a belief in given historical period. Thus he may investigate the history of 
large-scale predications about the how’s, where’s, when’s, what’s, and why’s in 
man’s experience, predications which eventually come to be mtegrally part of 
habits of thought, ideologies, or implicit assumptions in the day-to-day life of the 
thinking and feeling (or should it be thinking-feeling?) man. (Thus we have had 
studies of the Elizabethan idea of order, of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
primitivism, of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century evolutionism, and the like.) 
Or the historian of ideas may investigate smaller, less pervasive ideas and idea- 
complexes—the cluster of beliefs that center on a given document (The Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Bible, for example), or a scientific or pseudo-scientific 
technique (juridical astrology or psychoanalysis, for example), or, in fact, any 
meaningful idea or idea-complex, expressed in any way, embodied in any form, 
which is part of the system of belief and action of a definable social group. What 
is important to note here is that the historian of ideas concerns himself with the 
history of units of belief—with the history of what is believed in, how and why 
it is believed in, and with the quality of that belief, that is, with human action 
(response) in the face of that belief. The history of ideas, then, is properly the 
history of specifically human, specifically sociocultural, modes of knowledge, 
belief, and action. 

Problems in method in the history of ideas itself are still many and difficult, 
of course. But work in the history of ideas has reached a stage where results 
are positive and where the methods of the discipline are becoming clear. Else- 
where? I have discussed such results and such methods in detail; here it is enough 
to see clearly that the historian of ideas is concerned with ideas and idea-com- 
plexes (like the semanticist with his words and the phonetician with his phonemes), 
not as they are “‘used” individually, but as they are shared. More and more he 
sees that his task is not so much to be purely an intellectual historian, not only 
to rewrite histories of philosophy in terms of unit-ideas instead of in terms of 
philosophic systems, but also to be a kind of sociocultural historian. Ultimately 
he will be concerned with ideas as they have meaning for and find expression in 
historically definable sociocultural contexts. He will, certainly, be limited to a 
study of such ideas as they are normative, that is, as they are, for the men who 


1 “The Study of the History of Ideas,’”’ The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, 1936), pp. 
3-23; ‘‘Reflections on the History of Ideas,’’ Journal of The History of Ideas. I (1940), 
1-23; ‘‘The Historiography of Ideas,’’ Proceedings of The American Philosophical Society, 
LXXVIII (1988), 529-543. 

2 ““A Note on Method in the History of Ideas,’”’ Journal of the History of Ideas, IX (1948), 
372-379. 

3 See for examples of such studies: Lois Whitney, Primitivism and the Idea of Progress 
(Baltimore, 1934); Albert Weinberg, Manifest Destiny (Baltimore, 1935); Basil Willey, 
The Seventeenth-Century Background (London, 1934); Perry Miller, The New England Mind 
(New York, 1939); E. M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture (London, 1944); 
Richard Hofstadter, Social Darwinism in American Thought, 1860-1915 (Philadelphia, 1944). 
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must live by them, agreed on—in the fullest sense of the word, shared. It will 
not be so much what an individual says and feels with which the historian of 
ideas will be concerned, but with what that individual could reasonably expect 
other men in his society to hear, understand, and feel. The aim of the historian 
of ideas will thus be a kind of semantics of ideas. 

It is this concern with meaning, with human modes of knowledge, action and 
belief, which makes the work of the historian of ideas so “‘useful’”’ to the literary 
critic. (Is it not significant that the New Criticism, modern semantics, and the 
history of ideas all center on an interest not in ‘facts’? as such, but rather on 
human vision of and response to“facts’?) It is precisely the doctrine of the New 
Criticism that a literary work of art, a poem, “does not deal primarily with ideas 
and events but rather with the way in which a human being may come to terms 
with ideas and events. All poems, therefore, including the most objective poems, 
turn out on careful inspection to be poems really ‘about’ man himself.’”* Here 
we must remember that whereas a poem is concerned with the particular (“in 
terms of a human being’’), the history of ideas is concerned with the normative. 
And certainly knowledge of the normative meaning, or meanings, in a poem is 
far from being “knowledge” of that poem. But just as certainly, “knowledge” 
of the particularity of meanings in a poem depends upon some sort of knowledge 
of normative meanings. For I take it that the particular and a degree of par- 
ticularity can never be known as such except in reference to something else taken 
as normative; all communication depends on this. Whereby hangs the integral 
relationship between the history of ideas and literary analysis and value-judg- 
ment. 


2 


Any study in the history of ideas, then, will be strictly preliminary in its 
relation to literary analysis and value-judgment; yet it—or something analogous 
to it—will be a necessary preliminary. 

One may grant, with those who insist that criticism should be “pure,” that the 
use to which a writer puts socially meaningful ideas, the way in which he orders 
and thus interprets and gives new meaning to such ideas, the very texture of 
his product—judgment of all these is independent of purely historical considera- 
tions; or more specifically, aesthetic quality, is to be ‘“known”—realized by 
the beholder of the work of art—and judged on permanent, non-historical, and 
so far as possible, non-cultural bases. But, as I have indicated above, if aesthetic 
quality is not an historical variant, the objects—in the present case, ideas, 
specifically human modes of knowledge, belief, and action—which the artist 
orders, are subject to historical variance; such historicity in part of their very 
concreteness. And aesthetic quality is realized precisely as an attribute of that 
concreteness. 

What does this mean for literary criticism? It means that in the history of 
ideas, we have a kind of history which is especially relevant to problems in lit- 
erary judgment. We have, as I have tried to stress, something analogous at 


4 Cleanth Brooks, ‘‘The Problem of Belief and the Problem of Cognition,’’ The Well 
Wrought Urn (New York, 1947), p. 229. 
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once to a dictionary and to modern semantics. We have a means of reconstruct- 
ing and realizing—-so far as it is possible—the “real,” affective-cognitive quality 
of ideas, ideas taken as “objects” which are part of the very life-stuff of literature. 
For the historian of ideas must be concerned with ideas as they are alive. He 
can discover what it is that individuals in a given society find worthwhile and 
meaningful and attractive in the ideas by which they live. And it is such ideas— 
as they are initially sharable and normative-—that come into works of literature. 
Knowing such ideas thus, we should be able to approach a work of literature with 
data which will lead to greater understanding and thus to qualitatively and 
quantitatively richer aesthetic experience. 

And how might the critic who had such knowledge proceed? He might, 
from the very outset, subscribe to an aesthetic which conceives of the poem 
essentially as a unified object, the complete realization of which is an end in 
itself. His aesthetic might well be of that type which we associate with those 
aestheticians and critics who proceed from a study of the nature and “‘use”’ of 
language to the nature and “‘use”’ of literature—in general, as I have indicated, 
the aesthetic of the New Criticism. 

He would subscribe to a definition of the work of literature, such as this recent 
one by W. K. Wimsatt: 


A literary work of art is a complex of detail (an artifact, if we may be allowed that meta- 
phor for what is only a verbal object), a composition so complicated of human values that 
its interpretation is dictated by understanding of it, and so complicated as to seem in the 
highest degree individual—a concrete universal.® 


Wimsatt here is trying to resolve a problem in aesthetics which, as he says, has 
troubled critics from Aristotle to John Crowe Ransom: How can a poem (i.e., a 
literary work of art) be at once concrete and universal, individuated and ab- 
stract, for Aristotle imitative of action and expressive of the universal, for Ran- 
som having a local texture and a logical structure? Mr. Wimsatt would resolve 
the problem by pointing out (in a lengthy and apperceptive analysis, I might 
say, since I am only summing up part of his essay) that a poem deals with univer- 
sally significant human experiences in concrete terms, but in such a way that one 
must realize the terms as concrete before he can realize the significance as uni- 
versal. How well the poem communicates itself depends upon its unity, upon the 
degree in which the terms form a coherent (affectively and cognitively coherent) 
whole. And the poem must be realized as a whole, as a complete experience. 
What then is the specific function of the critic? According to Mr. Wimsatt: 
“by approximate descriptions of poems, or multiple restatement of their mean- 
ing, to aid other readers to come to an intuitive and full realization of poems 
themselves and hence to know good poems and to distinguish them from bad 
ones.” Which means, taken with Mr. Wimsatt’s analysis of the poem as con- 
crete universal, that the critic will have to be intensely aware of, among many 
other things, the terms in the poetry he iscriticizing—will have to have what might 
be called an historically critical sensibility. And the terms are words, which go to 


5 “The Structure of the Concrete Universal in Literature,” Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, LXII (1947), 262-280. 
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make up, to develop, implicitly or explicitly, ideas and attitudes fixed by ideas. 
And both words and ideas are of a time and of a place. Whatever the poet 
(consciously or unconsciously) might make words and ideas into, he must begin 
with what he has and what he shares with his readers-to-be. As a corollary, if 
the reader is to experience what the poet makes those terms into, then he too must 
begin with what he, as the poet’s reader-to-be, has. Good poem or bad—this 
does not depend upon what the poet begins with. But one cannot be in a posi- 
tion to say good poem or bad until he does know. The critic, above all, must 
know. 

Now, all this, as Mr. Wimsatt says, and I, as a continuator, know too—is not 
new. I risk obvious restatement of basic principles in order to bring the work 
of the historian of ideas directly to bear on problems of literary analysis. More- 
over, Mr. Wimsatt is developing a theory which is, he says, “already widely 
implicit in recent poetical analyses and exegeses, in those of Mr. Empson, for 
instance, Mr. Tate, Mr. Blackmur, or Mr. Brooks.” 

So it is, most recently in the appendices to Mr. Cleanth Brooks’ Well Wrought 
Urn, from which I have already quoted. I should like further to follow Mr. 
Wimsatt’s example and see how this theory works out in a critical essay of one 
of these writers and to see specifically what bearing studies in the history of ideas 
have on such a theory and on such an essay. I should like to look briefly and 
summarily at Cleanth Brooks’ study of Herrick’s “‘Corinna’s going a-Maying,”’ 
in an essay in the Well Wrought Urn, entitled, happily enough, “What does 
Poetry Communicate?” 

Mr. Brooks is concerned with showing that “...the poem is not only the 
linguistic vehicle which conveys the thing communicated most ‘poetically’, 
but ...it is also the sole linguistic vehicle which conveys the things communi- 
cated accurately.” A prose paraphrase of Herrick’s “Corinna” cannot give 
anything but an imperfect, highly tentative version of what the poem is. Super- 
ficially (Mr. Brooks calls this “the textbook answer”) the theme seems to be that 
of Carpe diem. But even a moderately careful reading shows that there is in 
the poem a seriousness, a Christian seriousness (emphasis upon the idea of sin 
and profanation), alongside the delight in pagan physical nature; for the poet is 
actually attempting to reconcile “the conflicting claims of paganism and Chris- 
tiaaity.”” He plays constantly between the desire for the immediate and for the 
“natural” and an awareness of death and human limits and religious dedication; 
May rites are thus known as at once pagan and yet somehow Christian-like in 
their very ritual. The body’s beauty, if not the soul’s, is part of Nature’s 
beauty. The theme is thus complex; and paraphrase cannot indicate that com- 
plexity—that tension—which is integral in the poem. 

Mr. Brooks shows by long and necessarily prolix statement and restatement 
that Herrick is dramatizing, as it were, the pagan theme in a Christian setting, 
or the Christian theme in a pagan setting. Thus the poem begins: 


Get up, get up for shame, the Blooming Morne 

Upon her wings presents the god unshorne. 
See how Aurora throwes her faire 
Fresh-quilted colours through the aire: 
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Get up, sweet-Slug-a-bed, and see 

The Dew bespangling Herbe and Tree. 
Each Flower has wept, and bowd’d toward the East 
Above an houre since; yet you not drest, 

Nay! not so much as out of bed? 

When all the Birds have Mattens seyd, 

And sung their thankful Hymnes: ’tis sin, 

Nay, profanation to keep in, 

When as a thousand Virgins on this day, 

Spring, sooner than the Lark, to fetch in May. 


And so it goes. Corinna is bade come into the country where Nature will 
finish robing her for the festival, where the dew will furnish jewels for her hair; 
the spring has made town and country seem to be churches, newly decorated; 
and all the budding boys and girls see that this is a time for being out-of-doors, 
for love, for green growth; Corinna and the poet must make haste to partake of 
all this. ... 


Our life is short; and our dayes run 
As fast away as do’s the Sunne: 
And as a vapour, or a drop of raine 
Once lost, can ne’er be found againe: 
So when or you or I are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade; 
All love, all liking, all delight 
Lies drown’d with us in endlesse night. 
Then while time serves, and we are but decaying; 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s goe a-Maying. 
Thus the tension of conflicting claims is resolved; Carpe diem and Christian 
ritual are made one by their being bound in common by death and decay. Like 
all physical things we must die; and so like all physical things we must live. 
It is, as Mr. Brooks says, a matter of tone, a matter of the poet’s attitude toward 
his subject and of his managing to fuse the ostensibly disparate (physical v. 
spiritual) aspects of that subject. It is a matter of what the poem is, not what it 
says. 

It will be seen that as much of Mr. Brooks’ analysis as I have summarized 
here (I am assuming that the whole of his analysis moves in the right direction, 
and I have omitted description of Mr. Brooks’ study of the movement of language 
and the richness of connotation in the poem as not being germane to my im- 
mediate purpose) depends upon establishing the total significance of pagan v. 
Christian, this world v. the other, body v. soul, immediate physical experience 
v. the notion of inevitable decay, etc. He suggests that for the poet all these 
must have been vital matters, and he is concerned to see what the poet makes of 
them, i.e., how he resolves them. 

Immediately one wants to know how vital and in what way? One wants to 
know what they mean when the poet begins with them, so that he can begin 
(and perhaps end) with the poet. One wants a definition (in the largest sense) 
of the motifs and symbols in the poem, so that he can fully experience the res- 
olution of them. Which is to say (and I go from poems to most general prin- ' 
ciples) that one wants to begin—or wants Mr. Brooks to begin—by re-construct- 
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ing the normative meaning which lies immanent in the leading implicit assump- 
tions in the poem. 

Mr. Brooks obviously feels the need of this, and obviously tries to supply it, 
but rather offhandedly. Thus he suggests, working with a twentieth-century 
bias out from a few almost neutral suggestions in the poem, that there is in the 
poem a special awareness of pagan ritual, of fertility rites. Yet he says next to 
nothing of the core of the whole matter, the problem of the naturalistic onslaughts 
on religious faith in the first half of the seventeenth century, a problem which 
was set deep in the English religious consciousness. Everywhere the poem is 
informed by awareness of this problem; such awareness is assumed in the very 
language, in the very figures. Herrick’s perception of the resemblance between 
May-rite and Christian-rite is not some special interest of his, developed in the 
context of his poem, but rather stems out of the larger awareness of the naturalis- 
tic challenge to absolute Christianity. And Herrick assumes this awareness, as 
he must (for a poet must begin somewhere), on the part of his audience. For his 
audience Herrick’s embodiment of awareness in the language and figures of 
the poem would have a special signification which it hardly has for us—or at 
least, for me. And it is precisely here that the primary tone of the poem is 
set—and tone, we must remember, is a notion fundamental to Mr. Brooks’ 
critical theories. (See his and R. P. Warren’s Understanding Poetry, passim.) 
We are given no precise understanding of that tone. 

Mr. Brooks’ justly celebrated mastery of language and movement in language 
is not matched by a mastery of ideas and ordering of ideas within the poem. He 


is not able precisely to reconstruct the total normative signification of the 
themes, the motifs, of Herrick’s poem. Knowing such a signification, knowing, 
that is, what Herrick begins with (one could refer here, as I should, to the work 
of Basil Willey, Don Cameron Allen, and Louis Bredvold), he could see to what 
degree Herrick is able to realize the full intention of his poem and is able to 
communicate to the reader fully the depth and intensity and immediacy (here 
I am driven to woefully abstract language) of what is finally resolved in: 


Then while time serves, and we are but decaying; 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s goe a-Maying. 


Mr. Brooks’ essay is interesting and in the right direction, but it is not com- 
plete; for he brings a critic’s sensibility and an Oxford Dictionary to the poem, 
but not a semantics of relevant ideas. In trying to escape the poet’s private 
life, the “heresy” of paraphrase, and historical and critical relativism, he has 
not quite escaped the danger of blinding himself to one aspect of the initial (and 
historical!) concreteness of the poem, its normative ideological structure as it 
was and is to be experienced immediately and intensely. , 

I push the matter pretty far, of course—this for the sake of argument. For 
in so far as Mr. Brooks shares directly in the intellectual and cultural tradition 
in which Herrick’s poem occurs, he is capable of discerning to some extent the 
nature and impact of the ideas which set the theme of the poem. My point is 
that ‘to some extent” is not enough, that Mr. Brooks in his desire to explicate 
sensitively at once sees to much (in, for example, his version of Herrick as an- 
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thropologist) and not enough (in his failure to realize fully and precisely the im- 
pact of the predominating Christian-naturalistic motifs in the poem). Mr. 
Brooks has broad reading, political, economic, and social history, and philosophy 
at his command; indirectly he can get at those predominating motifs. But he 
has not organized his historical knowledge in such a way as to get at them 
directly. He might well get at them directly—might fully realize the poten- 
tialities of his acute and sensitive work with the poetic text—if he had back of 
him the history of ideas with its historically meaningful syntheses of thought, 
action, achievement, and social process. And so might we. 

Actually, the less we share in the specific segment of the cultural tradition 
in which a literary work of art occurs, the more difficult we will find it sensitively 
to read that work unless we have such help as the history of ideas provides. 
What, then, of the work in which there is relatively little direct continuity down 
to us, the initial assumptions and ideas of which we do not share, the ideas of 
which we even consider unhealthy? 

I take as an example the Bower of Bliss episode in the Faerie Queene for 
which, fortunately, we have an essay by Merrit Hughes*® in which there is an 
attempt to recover, to make sharable, initial assumptions and ideas. 

To put the matter briefly. Critics have again and again objected that Spenser 
fails imaginatively (this phrase is H. J. C. Grierson’s) in the Bower of Bliss 
episode. Here (in Book II, canto xii) Guyon and the palmer, after “passing 
through peril’s great,” reach the Bower of Bliss with its luscious profusion of 
“rare devices.” A lady clad in 


... garments loose, that seemed vnmeet for womenhed, 


offers Guyon a golden cup, which he accepts and then casts angrily to the ground. 
Coldly he takes in the whole Bower—the garden, the fountain, the nymphs and 
their songs, Acrasia and her lover. And then he and the palmer proceed to 
ensnare Acrasia, to release her lover, and to transform her beasts back into 
men—all, of course, except Grill, who is satisfied with his lot. Of him the palmer 
says, 


“Let Grill be Grill, and have his hoggish mind.” 


And they depart, mission accomplished. 

Here Spenser’s failure is said to derive out of his making Guyon so coldly 
reject an Acrasia whom he had with such great and voluptuous enthusiasm 
made beautiful and inviting, in every way desirable. But, if we begin with Mr. 
Hughes’ study, we can see that Spenser does not fail; for we shall know the total 
meaning of the complex of ideas with which he begins and which he treats in 
direct relation to a “received” normative signification in his time and in his 
place. Mr. Hughes begins with serious treatment of the Grill story (originally 
in Plutarch) by Renaissance mythographers, shows how it and the Circe story 
were taken to be of serious, even verifiable significance, and traces the deep 
philosophical and physiological ramifications of the anti-naturalistic motif of 


6 ““Spenser’s Acrasia and the Circe of the Renaissance,”’ Journal of the History of Ideas, 
IV (1943), 381-399. 
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the stories. Everywhere the stories embodied all the conservative Elizabethan’s 
fear of and fascination by his animal nature. For Spenser and for his readers 
“‘Acrasia stood for something more complex than mere physical lust—for some- 
thing quite as complex indeed as a disease of the whole sensual nature. ...” 
And so, if we know what Circe-Acrasia means, we shall be able to see if Spenser 
really does fail. I think he does not fail, unless we want to make our Circe his, 
and our naturalism his. 

Hence with Mr. Hughes’ study we are able to recover the set of concepts 
here related to Circe in the Renaissance. Hence we are able to direct ourselves 
toward the sort of responses, concrete normative responses, which Spenser 
assumed would carry with those concepts. We may dismiss Spenser’s fear of 
animality as something unhealthy, or we may dismiss High Puritanism of 
Spenser’s sort as ultimately unhealthy, but this is an extra-poetic matter. What 
is important is that we realize the Faerie Queene, or this part of it, as an object 
which has aesthetic quality. And, in fact, we have been able to recover the 
very emotional and intellectual texture of this part of the Faerie Queene. This, 
I submit, is the first step towards realizing that aesthetic quality. No matter 
how much we maintain that that quality is “absolute,” in some way, with the 
history of ideas, or with more indirect, more fumbling, less meaningful methods, 
we must take this step. 

Yet if Mr. Brooks is not historian enough, certainly Mr. Hughes is not critic 
enough. The two essays I have glanced at neatly sum up the situation in which 
we find ourselves today. The situation is this: that we have techniques of 
critical analysis without sufficient historical grounding and techniques of his- 
torical analysis which may be directed at a literary work but which too seldom 
are made to get around to treating that work as literature, as an object with 
aesthetic quality. The second is the safer of the two procedures; for it consists 
in making only a preliminary step. The first is the more dangerous; for it con- 
sists of leaping in and being inadequately prepared for what is to come. 

I should be the last to insist that this dissociation of historical and critical sensi- 
bilities, as wemight call it, can beresolved only by holy wedlock—one soul in bodies 
twain—of the historian of ideas and the critic. For the ultimate functions of the 
two are distinct and separate. Yet the two might well become more aware of each 
other’s work. As a matter of fact, the special “kinds” of ideas and the special 
“‘uses” of ideas in literature are best studied by one who is at,once historian of 
ideas and critic. Indeed this very kind of study is evident in the work of his- 
torians of ideas whose interests lie in the teaching and criticism of literature. A 
brief review of the work of one of these critic-historians will point the way to the 
end of this essay. 

In her Paradise Regained: The Tradition and the Poem, (Baltimore, 1947) 
Miss Elizabeth Pope has set herself to solving a vexing problem in historical 
criticism: how “understand” Milton’s Paradise Regained? how account for the 
texture (the apparent thinness and intellectuality) in the poem? how proceed 
to critical analysis of it when it seems so alien to us, indeed to the Milton of 
Paradise Lost? Miss Pope’s procedure is that of the historian of ideas working 
towards an understanding of a special kind of intellectual-cultural tradition. 
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She tries to recover the knowledge—general and particular, the intellectual set, 
and the interests of the audience for whom Milton directly wrote; she tries to 
determine Milton’s general intention in terms of his use of and variation upon a 
set of received seventeenth-century notions of the Temptation of Christ. She 
reconstructs what we might term the normative theology of the Temptation in 
the seventeenth century, reconstructs the semantics of the Temptation, as it 
were. Reading her study, we can see what Milton intended to strike his readers 
as familiar; and, as she guides us, we can begin to see what is strange, what is 
particular, in the poem—and thus can begin to realize it as a poem—a concrete 
universal. If it is that which is strange and “new” in the poem—the result 
of Milton’s sensibility operating on a traditional set of beliefs—which makes 
for its aesthetic quality, still that strangeness exists only in so far as it departs 
from a norm. 

As a matter of fact, Miss Pope demonstrates that Milton’s departure from a 
theological norm is aesthetic in intention: He arranges, adds to, and interprets 
the series of Temptation motifs in order to intensify his readers’ realization of 
the poem which treats of them. Yet even here, the limit and direction of Mil- 
ton’s departure must be traced by Miss Pope as historian of ideas; for Milton is 
limited by a larger, more general view of religion and theology; and the precise 
meaning (affective-cognitive meaning, need I add?) is set by the particular direc- 
tion in which he moves, the particular concrete reconstruction of a given motif 
or event, which he chooses to give. And taken in all, the apparent thinness and 


intellectuality in the poem are seen to be integrally a part of the intention of the 
poem, part of a tone demanded by the particular quality of meaning which 
Milton wants to derive from his materials. 

As Miss Pope concludes: 


A knowledge of the tradition [in which Milton writes] at least prevents the modern reader 
from trying to judge Milton’s handling of his theme according to the tenets of twentieth- 
century theology, his memories of what he learned in Sunday School, or his own reading of 
the Gospels. It keeps him from regarding as heretical and personal much that the seven- 
teenth-century reader would have found conventional and unoriginal. It indicates the 
lines which further inquiry and argument may most properly follow. It provides the only 
sound foundation for an impartial and satisfactory judgment of the work as a whole. 


This is modest; for Miss Pope does make a good beginning towards that “‘impar- 
tial and satisfactory judgment.” Her work indicates concretely what might 
be done if the historian of ideas and the critic were one, if the historian of ideas 
were working towards and in literary criticism. Her study, in fact, points the 
way to a Harmony of our Gospels of History and Criticism. 
What, then, does the history of ideas, as it is developing in our time, mean 
practically for the literary critic? It means, most important, that the critic 
can proceed on the basis of an awareness of the approximate (taking mathematical 
knowledge as a type of exact knowledge) nature of the artist’s intention—inten- 
tion discovered not in the private hopes and desires of the artist and in the deeps 
of his personality, but in the total normative meaning and normative aesthetic 
quality of the work for readers with whom the artist must share language and 
ideas and main concerns and drives—the latter three, even if by opposition. 
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All this will be a matter of what Mr. Wimsatt calls “public psychology.” The 
critic will judge the artist’s achievement as set against the possibility of full, 
rich, and adequately complex realization of that intention. Ideally the critic 
will know concretely the basic motifs of the poem, its basic concerns, its basic 
ideas; and he will have done his best (through his own work or that of others) 
to reconstruct the total normative meaning of those motifs, concerns, and ideas 
in the context of the society in which they were held; and he will have mastered 
language in all its richness, and structures, and rhythms. (If I have neglected 
the latter factor, it is not because I underestimate it, but because I am here con- 
cerned with another aspect of the critic’s job of work or preparation for that job.) 
Then the critic will see what the work comes to, how the poem becomes a co- 
herent, concrete thing calling forth responses which are (if the poem is first-rate, 
ideally) entirely adequate to the local, particular, and objective intent of its 
theme. He will be able to carry out his function, as Mr. Wimsatt expresses 
it, “by approximate descriptions of poems, or multiple restatements of their 
meaning, to aid other readers to come to an intuitive and full realization of poems 
themselves and hence to know good poems and distinguish them from bad 
ones.” 

Such descriptions and restatements depend in great part upon a knowledge of 
intention in terms of that which is to be communicated to readers—as those 
terms are part of the poet’s world and as that world enters into the poem itself. 
Such a knowledge of intention may well be derived from the history of ideas. 
And such knowledge, rightly used, may enable us to proceed towards “‘pure”’ 
historical criticism. Locating the poem historically, as we shall discover once 
more, will be part of experiencing the poem immediately and deeply and con- 
cretely. 


THE AESTHETIC OF THE PETRARCHAN SONNET 
NORMAN C. STAGEBERG 


The Petrarchan type of sonnet has had a life of seven centurig.’ To under- 
stand the reasons for this longevity, we must investigate the aesthetic of the 
Petrarchan sonnet. That is to say, we must examine the blueprint, or what 
Coleridge calls the “‘mechanic form,” of this class of poem. Such examination 
will not furnish, of course, a complete understanding, because we shall be inves- 
tigating, not the living organism of an individual sonnet, but only a skeletal 
framework. Yet this framework is a valuable factor in the aesthetic transaction 
in that it performs two useful functions: it helps to channel and control the 
perceptual experience of the sonnet, and it supplies especial sources of aesthetic 
pleasure. It is these functions of the mechanic form of the Petrarchan sonnet 
that account to some degree for its longevity. 


1 It originated before Petrarch’s time in 13th century Sicily. 
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1. Control of Experience. In perception, familiarity with what to look for is 
determinative of the nature of the percept and makes for ease of apprehension. 
It is a sort of pre-perception or partial acquaintanceship with the meaning of 
the perceptual content, and implies the existence of a cognitive scheme of ex- 
perienced phenomena within which the present percept fits. If before reading 
a poem one knows it to be a Petrarchan sonnet, certain expectancies are en- 
gendered as to meter, line length, rime scheme, succession of sub-units, and stops 
and pauses; and these expectancies will cause the parts to coalesce more easily 
into the resultant perceptual form. 

Let us now set up the poetic structure we are to deal with. To represent the 
mechanic form of the Petrarchan sonnet, we abstract the following: a fourteen- 
line poem, with verses of five-stress iambic meter, riming abba abba cde cde, 
with a syntactic and ideational stop at the end of the eight line, and similar or 
lighter pauses at the end of the fourth and eleventh lines.? The first eight lines 
are a unit called the octave; the last six, a unit called the sestet. The octave 
is sub-divided into two four-line units called quatrains, and the sestet into two 
three-line units called tercets. 

This sonnet structure favors the formation of a unified response to the poem. 
We know that in perception sensations bring about in the organism actual 
motor responses, or tendencies toward movement, which we call motor sets. 
The nervous system can be integrated in only a single motor set ata time. When 
confronted with a multiplicity of objects, the organism is restless until these can 
be related and experienced as an organized unit. An object cannot be pleasing 
then unless its structure is so designed as to give rise to a unified response. Now, 
how does the sonnet form we have described favor the formation of a unified 
response? It exists in a one-dimensional and irreversible time-order, and its 
temporal length is divided into numerous sub-units. The smallest formal 
unit, the metrical foot, is used to form, in groups of five, the next larger unit, 
the line. Lines are set off in the temporal continuum by the recurrence of end 
rimes. Lines form, in groups of four and three, the stanzaic units of quatrain 
and tercet. The next larger groups are the octave, made up of two quatrains, 
and the sestet, made up of two tercets; and the sonnet as a whole is composed of 
two parts, octave and sestet. The purpose of this numerology will soon become 
apparent. The psychological law known as the “span of perception” states 
that a nervous pattern can be formed and sufficiently integrated to include five 
or six isolated units in a single response; but when more units are offered to 
perception the mind tends to arrange them in groups of not over six units each, 
and each group is felt asa form. This brings us to the point: the mechanic form 
of the Petrarchan sonnet so patterns the stream of speech sounds that every unit 
of the form is composed of fewer than six of its next lower sub-units, thereby 
making easy the unification of response in the experiencer. 

The arrangement of the rimes also facilitates the reader’s perceptual grasp 
of the sonnet. Before discussing this matter, we must first consider briefly the 
modes of organization of perceptual stimuli. If the constellations of stimuli 


2 Petrarch, as well as his successors, employed variations of this plan, especially in the 
rime pattern of the sestet. 
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that innervate the organism are to be experienced as perceived forms, definite 
relationships must obtain among them. Kohler clearly sets this forth: 


... definite relations among the stimuli determining sensory organization, and the 
preservation of these relations in transmission, seems to be the essential condition for that 
reconstruction of objective ‘belonging together.’® 


Of these relational factors among stimuli that enable the nervous system to 
organize perceptual structures, there are four that concern us here. The first 
is the factor of nearness: stimuli between which the smallest intervals obtain are 
felt to belong together. The second is the factor of likeness: identical parts 
have a tendency to band together in perception; and not only identity but also 
greater or less similarity operate to determine experienced arrangements. The 
third is the factor of sequence: participation in a sequence will determine the 
togetherness of stimuli. The fourth is the factor of closure: self-enclosed items 
form units of perception. Now, let us return to the sonnet. The rimes— 
abba abba cde cde—are tightly coherent because their placement is in accord 
with the four relational factors we have described, as a study of the scheme will 
reveal. Thus, their recurrence is easily recognized by eye and ear, and they 
are therefore able to perform efficiently their chief task, to bind the lines together 
into readily apprehensible units of perception. 

Now let us turn from theorizing to the experiencing of two actual poems, 
in which the bones of mechanic form are fleshed into organic form. A comparison 
of these will furnish the reader an empirical test of the efficacy of a mechanic 
form in aiding the reader’s perceptive grasp of a poem and in facilitating his 
achievement of a unified response. The first is a sonnet written by Petrarch in 
the form we have been discussing. The second is the “same” poem in English 
blank verse. The reader may decide for himself, by examining his own poetic 
experience, whether the mechanic form of the first produces more readily in- 
tegrated experience than the second. 


Sonetto 99 


Amor, fortuna e la mia mente schiva 
di quel che vede e nel passato volta 
m/’affligon si, ch’io porto alcuna volta 
invidia a quei che son su I|’altra riva. 
Amor me strugge ’! cor, fortuna il priva 
d’ogni conforto: onde la mente stolta 
s’adira e piange: e cosi in pena molta 
sempre conven che combattendo viva. 
Ne spero i dolci di tornino in dietro, 
ma pur di male in peggio quel ch’avanza 
e di mio corso ho gid passato ’] mezzo. 
Lasso! non di diamante ma d’un vetro 
veggio di man cadermi ogni speranza, 
e tutt’i miei pensier romper nel mezzo. 





3 Wolfgang Kohler, Gestalt Psychology (New York: Horace Liveright, 1929), p. 182. 
4 These factors were first set forth by Max Wertheimer in ‘‘Untersuchungen zur Lehre 
von der Gestalt,’? Psychol. Forsch., 1923, iv, 301-350. 
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Sonnet 99 
Love, Fortune, and my Mind—unhappy made 
By present woes, and turned into the past— 
Afflict me so that envy seizes me 
Of those who have achieved the peace of death 
Upon the further bank. Love rends my heart, 
And Fortune takes from me all comforts known; 
Thus tears and anger fill my foolish Mind, 
And I must live my life in constant pain 
And strife. Nor may I hope for happy days, 
But only see them go from bad to worse, 
For of my course of life I have already 
Passed the middle. My hopes and thoughts, alas, 
No longer of the strength of diamonds, 
Break into pieces like a window glass. 


As a further test of the same nature, the three poems below are offered. The 
first one, although labeled a sonnet, employs neither the Petrarchan nor the 
Elizabethan sonnet form; thus the expectancies aroused by the title are frus- 
trated in the poetic experience. The second is without rime but does follow the 
Petrarchan pattern of stops. The third is written in the mechanic form of the 
Petrarchan sonnet that we have set down. In these the reader may again an- 
alyze his own experience as he reads, or listens to, the poems, to ascertain whether 
the Petrarchan sonnet form, in actuality as well as in theory, really does help to 
control the perceptual experience of the poem. 


Sonnet on the Sonnet 
If by dull rhymes our English must be chain’d, 
And, like Andromeda, the Sonnet sweet 
Fetter’d, in spite of pained loveliness, 
Let us find out, if we must be constrain’d, 
Sandals more interwoven and complete 
To fit the naked foot of Poesy: 
Let us inspect the Lyre, and weigh the stress 
Of every chord, and see what may be gain’d 
By ear industrious, and attention meet; 
Misers of sound and syllable, no less 
Than Midas of his coinage, let us be 
Jealous of dead leaves in the bay wreath crown; 
So, if we may not let the Muse be free, 
She will be bound with garlands of her own. 

John Keats 


Sonet 
It was the time when rest the gift of Gods 
Sweetely sliding into the eyes of men, 
Doth drowne in the forgetfulnesse of slepe, 
The carefull travailes of the painefull day: 
Then did a ghost appeare before mine eyes 
On that great rivers banke that runnes by Rome, 
And calling me then by my propre name, 
He bade me upwarde into heaven looke. 
He cride to me, and loe (quod he) beholde, 
What under this great Temple is containde, 
Loe all is nought but flying vanitie. 
So I knowing the worldes unstedfastnesse, 
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Sith onely God surmountes the force of tyme, 
In God alone do stay my confidence. 
Edmund Spenser 


The Clerks 


I did not think that I should find them there 
When I came back again; but there they stood, 
As in the days they dreamed of when young blood 
Was in their cheeks and women called them fair. 
Be sure, they met me with an ancient air,— 

And yes, there was a shop-worn brotherhood 
About them; but the men were just as good, 

And just as human as they ever were. 


And you that ache so much to be sublime, 
And you that feed yourselves with your descent, 
What comes of all your visions and your fears? 
Poets and kings are but the clerks of Time, 
Tiering the same dull webs of discontent, 
Clipping the same sad alnage of the years. 
Edwin A. Robinson® 


2. Sources of Aesthetic Pleasure. The mechanic form of the Petrarchan sonnet 
furnishes a source of aesthetic pleasure in its system of equipollence. The form 
supplies the scaffolding for a series of concentric balances much like those that 
may be observed in the phrase structure of many binary songs. As an example, 
let us look at an Armenian folk song: 
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In this song the main balance is between the first eight measures, A, and the 
second eight measures, B, each containing different musical material. Within 
A, we note a balancing of two four-measure phrases, the second, A2, repeating 
the first, Al, with a closing difference. Then, within Al, we find two balancing 
units of two phrases each, the second A1B, with a melodic line which, though not 
actually an inversion, moves in directions opposite to those of ALA. When our 
analysis is complete, we shall find a system of internal balances that might be 
schematized like this: 
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5 Thanks to Scribner’s Sons, New York, for permission to reprint this sonnet from Chil- 
dren of the Night. (Ed.) 
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In the act of experiencing the song, or a sonnet, we perceive first the smallest 
units and then build up in our consciousness, from already heard parts, increas- 
ingly larger and more inclusive units, each with its own balance, until the whole 
work of art has been encompassed. 

The sonnet balances are similar. The main, over-all balance is between the 
octave and the sestet. Unlike that of the song above, it is asymmetrical, closely 
resembling the “golden section,” or 8-5 division, which is a highly preferred ra- 
tion in the spatial arts. The sub-balances are symmetrical: quatrain against 
quatrain and tercet against tercet; and within each quatrain the second two rime 
words balance the first two. This system of equipollence, the symmetrical 
balances within the main asymmetrical balance, is implemental in creating 
“ ,. that beauty of form which consists in a sequence of balanced parts into an 
ordered unity.’ 

The rime scheme supplies a source of a special musical pleasure, if we agree to 
accept the theory of vowel tonality advanced by Henry Lanz.’ The heart of 
his hypothesis is this. The vowel of an end-rime word, by virtue of its auditory 
prominence, serves the same purpose as the keynote, that is, the tonic or do, 
in diatonic music: it gives a center of reference and creates a desire for a return 
to the rime vowel. This return, after intervening vowels have strengthened 
suspense, effects a feeling of satisfaction, of rest, of pleasure exactly comparable 
to that in music experienced upon the recurrence of the final keynote. If we 
apply this theory to the Petrarchan sonnet, we can maintain that in the first 
quatrain the first melody begins with the first A rime word: that the following 
B rime word increases tension by not resolving the first melody, and begins a 
new melodic sequence. Then the two melodies are resolved in reverse order. 
In the sestet we have three instead of two simultaneous melodies, and the resolu- 
tions occur in the order of the beginnings of the melodies. The effect of these 
simultaneous vocalic melodies is comparable to that of polytonal music in that 
more than one key is in action at the same time. This analogy between scale 
tonality and vowel tonality, however, cannot be urged very far; for in music 
every note has rational relations to the tonic and tends to move in specified 
and predetermined directions within a musically logical structure, whereas in 
poetry the movements of vowels are uncontrolled by any tendencies that inhere 
in them by virtue of their positions on a scale. If we do not accept Lanz’s 
theory, we can still maintain with justice that the end-rime words, being prom- 
inent in consciousness, and being part of a preknown scheme, do engender 
strong expectancies which are pleasurably satisfied by the return of expected 
sounds. 


6 John L. Lowes, Convention and Revolt in Poetry (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1930), p. 
252. 

™The Physical Basis of Rime (Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1931). 
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PSYCHICAL DISTANCE IN INDIAN AESTHETICS 
P. J. CHAUDHURY 


The concept of psychical distance is a useful key to the understanding of the 
aesthetic attitude. Though felt by earlier philosophers and expressed somewhat 
vaguely in such terms as ‘disinterestedness’, ‘formal interest’, or ‘enjoying an 
object for its own sake’, this concept has been made explicit and thoroughly 
examined first by Edward Bullough! in 1912. The latest notice of this concept 
has been taken by Lester D. Longman in an article in the Journal of Aesthetics. 
It may be of interest to the Western thinkers in aesthetics to learn that an Indian 
thinker’ in the tenth century (A.D.) was fully aware of this important concept 
and gave an exposition of it. This essay is an attempt to present his thesis in 
the context of new thought on the subject and in a form and language suited to 
the modern mind. 

Bullough says that the psychical distance is realized in its negative aspect “by 
putting the phenomenon, so to speak, out of gear with our practical, actual self; 
by allowing it to stand outside the context of our personal needs and ends. . . 
by cutting-out of the practical sides of things and of our practical attitude to 
them.” On the positive side there is the subsequent ‘elaboration of the experi- 
ence on the new basis created by inhibitory action of Distance,” which involves 
“interpreting even our ‘subjective’ affections not as modes of our being but rather 
as characteristics of the phenomenon.” On the negative side of Bullough’s 
theory we find (as Longman points out) two questionable assumptions. First, 
that the people are normally practical; that their personal needs and ends do not 
include the aesthetic. Secondly, that the aesthetic is the antithesis of the prac- 
tical. Longman rightly objects to the use of the common-sense but rather con- 
fusing term ‘practical’ (attitude) in this discussion and replaces it by two terms: 
‘scientific’ and ‘ethical’ (attitudes). His thesis is that the aesthetic attitude is an 
independent one essentially different from the ethical and the scientific attitudes. 
“Now the latter two attitudes,” writes Longman, “have in common that they 
regard the object as instrumental to something ulterior to it, and in this they 
differ from the aesthetic attitude. The scientist sees the object or phenomenon 
merely as an example of a class, which has certain properties the knowledge of 
which is useful to him. The religious ethicist sees it as evidence of the working 
of an in-dwelling principle of behavior, of which it represents an instance, and it 
is the operation of the principle which affords him gratification or causes him 
concern. Neither of them, however, is absorbed in the object for its own sake; 
and hence sees it as an individual entity, and it is this I think which must be 
meant by the term Psychical Distance.” 

This is an excellent exposition of the concept and it is certainly a refinement 


1 See his article ‘‘Psychical Distance as a factor in Art and an Aesthetic principle’”’ in 
British Journal of Psychology,’’ June, 1912. I am indebted to Lester D. Longman for 
pointing this out in his article mentioned below. 

2 Sept, 1947; Vol. VI, No.1. Article entitled, ‘“The Concept of Psychical Distance.” 

3 Abhinavagupta. 
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on Bullough’s exposition. Yet it is not deep enough and, to say the least, it is 
not clear enough. It is not deep enough, for it does not go to the root principle 
operating in and characterizing all non-aesthetic attitudes, the principle which 
is behind the more obvious one (referred to by Longman) of instrumentality of 
an object with reference to something ulterior to it. It is not clear enough, for 
we do not quite understand how, on this theory, the non-aesthetic under-dis- 
tancing of an emotion (depicted in a dramatic art) can be explained. The 
scientific attitude, in this case, is a psychological study of the emotion, and this 
involves (in an important sense), rather than disturbs, psychical distance. That 
there is a possibility of taking an immediate realistic interest in an emotion, in 
the sense of being carried away by it (as it happens not infrequently in the case 
of some weak-minded auditor of tragic or sentimental outpourings in a drama), 
has not been considered by this theory. 

Here the Indian aesthetician makes an important contribution. His theory 
of psychical distance is pivoted on the single concept of de-individuation of the 
aesthetic object, be it an emotion (as in a drama), or a sensuous form associated 
with some feelings (as in a picture). Psychical distance is realized in a drama 
through the recognition that the emotion depicted is neither mine nor yours; 
that it belongs to no real person but is a universal ideal content. The enjoyment 
of it is disinterested; we feel the emotion yet are not attached to it, in the sense 
that we are neither anxious to continue it (if it is a pleasurable one) nor to stop 
it (if it is a painful one). For the emotion does not belong either to me or to 
anybody, my friend or foe, in whom I may take a real interest. In the case of 
sensuous forms represented in arts, these forms do not belong to any individual 
substance or essence, so no realistic attitude is evoked. In such an attitude a 
form is related to some real ‘thing’ which is said to possess it and is characterized 
by it. 

In the scientific attitude, this realism leads us to relate the sensuous form to 
some universal physical constants, either in the form of some invariant law or of 
some permanent entity. As one scientific philosopher‘ says, ‘“Constant quan- 
tities are substances.” In the realistic (pragmatic) and scientific attitudes, the 
sensuous form is never a self-sufficient entity but ever depends on something 
else, which, incidentally, is never directly known or fully grasped. Neither the 
substance nor the scientific constants are given to immediate knowledge; so the 
realistic attitude, involved in both science and practice, sets the mind on an infinite 
regress. The art-object, on the other hand, is self-complete and self-dependent, 
though (and because) it is not felt to be as real as actual objects. It has a reality 
of its own in the sense that it affects us and has a place in our life. Longman has 
rightly recognized what Bullough deliberately overlooked, ‘‘Works of art are not 
only inextricably connected with, but to a large extent composed of life experi- 
ences other than those of pure forms, color and space.” 

The Indian aesthetician, Abhinavagupta, too, does not regard the aesthetic 
contemplation to be transcendental or supra-mental. It is neither yogic con- 
templation (or intellectual objectification) of an emotion where no joy is felt, nor 
an ordinary gratification of an emotion where there is but pain (if the emotion is 


4V. F. Lenzen in Nature of Physical Theory (1931), p. 277. 
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tragic), and the characteristic aesthetic delight is absent. The pain and joy of 
our ordinary feelings, aroused by real objects, are different from those felt in 
the aesthetic attitude when they are de-individuated and accompanied by aes- 
thetic delight. Unlike an ordinary feeling, which is said to be passively suffered, 
aesthetic emotions are actively enjoyed. Therefore it is said that “a thing of 
beauty is a joy forever.” 

The aesthetic object is mental yet not subjective; the locus of aesthetic reality 
is like that of mathematical reality’: it is human culture, which includes, at a 
given stage of culture, capacities for certain feelings and emotions. The emo- 
tions, dislodged from their particular objects and individual minds and floating 
as universal ideal contents, have their being in culture, which is neither God’s 
mind nor any abstraction but the universal mental continuum of collective 
behaviour of man (including his symbolic behaviour). Aesthetic feelings asso- 
ciated with aesthetic objects are independent of an individual mind and so are 
objective to it; but they lie within the mind of the species, i.e. within culture. 

This roughly conforms with and explains from a more basic principle the posi- 
tive side of Bullough’s theory, which consists of ‘interpreting our ‘subjective’ 
affections not as modes of our being, but rather as characteristics of the phenom- 
enon.” This is but Hinfihlung theory and is accepted by Longman. Yet there 
is an important difference between this modern theory and the Indian one. 
According to the former, we read our feelings into the object immediately and 
unconsciously and claim them to be properties of the object; but according to 
the latter, we are conscious of the quasi-real character of the aesthetic object and 
of the floating de-individuated nature of the emotion associated with it. Aes- 
thetic delight is characterized by such a consciousness. Yet the felt affections 
are not regarded as subjective, as ‘modes’ of our being. The modern theory, too, 
recognizes this. But while the modern theory holds these affections to be char- 
acteristics of the phenomenon, the Indian theory holds these to be characteristics 
of our culture, which exists in its own right outside the individuals who at any 
time conform to it. The phenomenon, regarded in a realistic attitude, is also 
objective, but it is then a reality and its characteristics, too, are real. The 
affections felt in an aesthetic attitude do not appear to be real in that sense, but 
they also do not appear to be subjective. They enjoy an objectivity as well as 
a mentality (or spirituality); there lies their peculiar status. This seems to be 
indirectly recognized by the modern theory when it proposes to establish the 
truth of an aesthetic judgment by a pragmatic test, i.e. by determining how 
many share the same judgment. 

We thus see that an Indian aesthetician of the distant past makes a significant 
contribution to the theory of psychical distance, which is a central problem in 
aesthetics. 


> See in this connection the essay ‘‘The Locus of Mathematical Reality’’ by L. A. White. 
(Philosophy of Science, Oct. 1947). 
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I 


Reflecting upon the everlasting conflict of aesthetic theories, and upon the 
linguistic and theoretical confusion which unfortunately prevails in our subject, 
I have been struck by the absence of any sustained effort to arrive at common 
agreement as to the general specifications for an adequate aesthetics. Aesthe- 
ticians have not been remiss in pointing out one another’s errors. But such 
criticism has all too often been a hit-or miss affair. Just what requirements 
one would have to fulfill in order to make a genuine contribution, which would 
be regarded as more than a statement of personal idiosyncrasy or the manifesto 
of some “school,” remain unformulated and, perhaps, unknown. The point is 
simply that although everyone desires above all things to be “reasonable” 
there is no clear or common notion of what reasonableness in aesthetics consists 
in. 

The present paper is an attempt to state some of the general criteria which 
would have to be met by any aesthetic theory which could fairly claim general 
assent. It also contains certain suggestions as to the type of theory which may 


be able to meet these criteria. Iam, however, much more interested in proposing 
a constitution for responsible criticism of aesthetic theories than in the specific 
doctrinal axes which I may incidentally grind in the course of my remarks. And 
I am still more interested in the idea of a constitutional convention for aesthetics 
than in my own conception of what its articles should be. 


II 


I will begin by proposing an act of renunciation which seems to me essential 
if aesthetics is ever to pass beyond the purely speculative phase into an empirical 
discipline capable of orderly development and progress. Before mentioning this, 
let me be quite clear about what I am nol proposing: I do not in the least wish to 
suggest that students of aesthetics are called upon to abjure metaphysics in their 
capacity as metaphysicians; nor do I wish to deny the importance of aesthetics 
to general philosophy. Professor Edman is to my mind quite right in his insist- 
ence upon the failure of philosophers generally to take sufficient cognizance of 
the data of aesthetic experience. But metaphysical considerations are not the 
immediate concern of aesthetics itself. Metaphysics is by definition the most 
general of human disciplines. Its concern is with those categories which are 
most pervasive and, hence, most neutral with respect to the specific patterns and 
configurations which are the preoccupation of the various empirical sciences. 
Precisely because of this, metaphysics has no more intimate bearing upon the 
problems of aesthetics and art criticism than it has upon politics or biology. 

I mention this because aesthetic theories have not yet been able to free them- 
selves from the toils of speculative philosophy, and because theorists continue 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics in Baltimore, Md., 
Sept. 18, 1947. 
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to wage their battles in the clouds, remote from the land which it is their ultimate 
purpose to conquer. The test of an adequate aesthetics does not lie in its capac- 
ity to serve as a metaphysical stop-gap, but in its ability to account for and 
explain a special type of human experience. Its categories get their purchase, 
not from the vague and inevitably controversial concepts of speculative meta- 
physics, which apply only to the broadest and least specific traits of being, but 
from the recurrent aspects of a relatively modest segment of man’s affective life. 

What I am suggesting, in effect, is an application of the principle of parsimony, 
the persistent use of which has been very largely responsible for progress in all of 
the sciences. This principle implies that inquiry should not begin at a higher 
level than is necessary to deal with the subject-matter in question, and that the 
concepts of a given discipline should be introduced only when they are necessary 
to account for the materials of that discipline. In short, aesthetic hypotheses 
should be only as general in their scope as is requisite to obtain an adequate 
theory of aesthetic phenomena, and terminology should be conceived according 
to its utility in naming significant traits of those phenomena. 

The history of aesthetics, I think, sufficiently confirms the desirability of my 
proposal. So long as aesthetic theories were regarded as mere extensions of 
general philosophical systems, not only were there as many theories as there were 
systems, but also there was rarely any advance in understanding beyond the 
mastery of the system itself and whatever very general hints it might contain 
concerning the realm of beauty. I have no desire to disparage these hints. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Kant, they turned out to be suggestive and helpful 
to later thinkers who could not accept other aspects of the philosophy in question. 
But the intellectual strength of those who were interested in the problems of art 
was so largely expended in fitting aesthetics into the interstices of general sys- 
tems of philosophy that little remained over for more detailed examination of 
the particular data themselves. 

Only within recent decades have theorists to some extent been able to fight 
free from this incubus, to examine aesthetic phenomena empirically, and to pro- 
ceed toward common categories and definitions of the subject-matter which 
would deal with it in its own terms. At the present time, unfortunately, there 
are some influential movements afoot which would reintroduce metaphysical 
considerations into the subject of aesthetics. Thus, for example, Professor 
Stephen Pepper has recently offered us no less than four mutually exclusive bases 
of aesthetic criticism, each of which is the application of an equi-probable world 
hypothesis. Without the supporting evidence of the latter, according to him, 
these critical theories would be neither defensible nor intelligible. 

It is my belief that this is a serious theoretical retrogression in the present 
state of aesthetics, when even the primary data are yet to be thoroughly analyzed 
and the main concepts stabilized and refined. Professor Pepper himself has 
made notable contributions to aesthetics, and he has pointed out several impor- 
tant characteristics of aesthetic experience which have not been sufficiently 
understood. But in each case his contributions have in no way depended upon 
his metaphysical hypotheses; what they have reflected, in fact, is Mr. Pepper’s 
remarkably acute observations of aesthetic experience and his unusually com- 
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prehensive understanding of the arts and the literature of the subject. In any 
case, to hitch the wagons of our aesthetic theories to the stars of speculative 
metaphysical hypotheses is simply to postpone indefinitely our arrival at a com- 
mon theoretical destination. In short, my proposal is that aesthetics must 
insist, as every other progressive science has had in the end to insist, on its right 
to examine a reasonably ‘limited set of phenomena in their own terms, without 
regard to their ultimate niche in some hypothetical scheme of things. The 
ulterior obligations of aesthetics do not include the relation of its materials to 
the whole of reality; they include only an adherence to the logical and methodo- 
logical commitments of any responsible empirical discipline. 


Ill 


(1) This leads me to the first set of criteria to be mentioned, which are mainly 
logical. In the present state of the subject it is necessary to emphasize them, 
since it is largely due to our failure to meet the logical demands of clear statement 
and coherent thought that aesthetics has acquired its bad name among rigorous 
thinkers. 

It cannot be too strongly stated that the greater part of the inconsistencies and 
paradoxes which beset aesthetic theory are not resolvable merely by an appeal 
to the facts. As a rule, both sides of the contradictions between aesthetic the- 
ories express something which, to an impartial mind, is true in some sense. When 
this happens, however, it is evident that what is required is less concern for the 
truth of either side and more attention to the proper limitations of what is said 
by both sides. 

(2) A second group of criteria is concerned with the methods that are appro- 
priate to the study of aesthetic phenomena themselves. At the outset we are 
confronted with a difficulty which does not arise in either the natural or the social 
sciences. The data of the latter are regarded on all sides as wholly empirical. 
But in aesthetics, as in religion, many of the phenomena are, at least ostensibly, 
“out of this world.” It has often been argued, and with some plausibility, that 
the naturalistic approach is disqualified at the outset from grasping the primary 
data of religion. How can that which by definition transcends the sphere of 
sense experience be explained empirically? 

Such a question is not to be dismissed lightly by the aspiring naturalist. We 
find what we look for, in aesthetics as elsewhere. Nevertheless, if aesthetics is 
to become a responsible and progressive branch of knowledge, capable of resolving 
its problems in ways which can claim general assent, the principal stipulations of 
the empirical method must be resolutely adhered to. Very roughly, these in- 
clude: (a) insistence on definitions whose definiens havea clearly specifiable sense- 
meaning, and the rejection of all expressions which are theoretically incapable 
of meeting this requirement; (b) rejection of all alleged questions of fact as ir- 
relevant, if not meaningless, which are incapable of empirical resolution; (c) 
insistence upon the corrigibility and empirical verifiability of all judgments of 
aesthetic criticism or analysis; and (d) insistence upon empirical standards of 
valuation. If some such principles of method were universally adopted, we 
would at least have a clear court of appeal in the case of controversy concerning 
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matters of fact. Without them, aesthetics will continue to flounder endlessly 
- in a morass of unresolvable claims and counterclaims. 

It is worth pointing out that many writers who have been transcendentalists 
in other parts of their philosophies have held that the data of aesthetics are 
empirical. One example is Thomas Aquinas, who, it will be recalled, maintained 
that the beautiful is simply that which pleases when seen. Another, at least in 
part, was Hegel, according to whom romantic art, which dispenses almost wholly 
with the forms or symbols of the visible world, ultimately transcends the sphere 
of the aesthetic altogether and becomes a manifestation of another realm of 
spirit. ‘These writers illustrate the wide belief that, whatever may be true in 
other domains of human experience, the aesthetic is concerned with the palpable 
world of sensuous forms and meanings. This provides additional supporting 
evidence, from the camp of the enemy itself, for the legitimacy and appropriate- 
ness of the empirical method for dealing with aesthetic phenomena. 

There is another aspect of the methodological problem which must be briefly 
mentioned. The history of aesthetics is shot through with definitional apriorism 
which legislates in advance what the essential properties of art or beauty must 
be. To the empiricist, however, it is a radical error to set up classifications 
independently of empirical findings. All demarcations of subject-matter should 
be regarded as wholly provisional, and subject to change as new findings disclose 
more useful and interesting ways of organizing materials. 

On the other hand, to acknowledge that all classifications and definitions are 
merely useful landmarks is very far from saying that they are unimportant. On 
the contrary, just because they do control the range of subject-matter to be dealt 
with, they should be altered with extreme caution, and only when it is evident 
that an improvement has been effected which can fairly claim general assent. 
The recent tendency in aesthetics has been toward increasingly arbitrary and 
eccentric definitions of such basic and important terms as “‘aesthetic,”’ “form,” 
“beauty,” and “subject-matter.” The rediscovery of ‘the one and only one 
meaning fallacy’’ has led to a veritable orgy of stipulative definitions which bear 
no relation whatever to the needs of the subject. Common usage no doubt indi- 
cates the presence of a fairly democratic variety of usages and meanings. But 
we are in danger of creating the illusion that we are all Humpty-Dumpties, free 
to use words as we p'ease with no regard to the necessities of a common tongue. 
Capricious definitions of such terms as “aesthetic” itself may be quite clear and 
formally unassailable; but they will fail us in the more important task of pro- 
viding a common conceptual framework for dealing with our subject-matter. 

Unfortunately, the extreme semantical conventionalism which has increasingly 
prevailed in recent years has created the illusion that common understanding is 
independent of common usage, so long as clear stipulations are made by each of 
us as to what we mean. 

(3) I now turn to certain specific criteria which pertain more exclusively to 
aesthetics itself. (a) The first of these specific conditions of an adequate aes- 
thetic is a clear account of the distinction between aesthetic activities and certain 
other pervasive modes of experience such as the moral or scientific. Many 
suggestions have been made as to the basis of these distinctions. Most of them, 
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however, are highly confused. Here I will mention only one or two of the more 
recent attempts which do not seem to me to be promising. 

Consider, for instance, Professor Northrop’s recent discussion of what he calls 
the “aesthetic continuum.” Following Prall, he regards the distinction between 
the theoretic and the aesthetic as essentially nothing more than the distinction 
between the conceptual and the sensuous. But fairly consistent application of 
this distinction leads him to a most preposterous conclusion: namely, that until 
Georgia O’Keeffe Western painting had largely failed to exploit the full aesthetic 
possibilities of its medium. On this view, any use of symbol or representational 
form is without aesthetic justification. Clearly such a conception of the aes- 
thetic is inadequate and misleading. Again, consider the view of certain recent 
semanticists who have taken the line that the differences among science, moral- 
ity, and art are differences among types or uses of signs. Now I do not at all 
deny that the semantical approach to the arts is an important and useful auxiliary 
of aesthetic theory. It is especially helpful in dealing with problems of meaning 
and representation in the arts, as Dr. John Hospers’ recent work has shown. 
However, careful analysis will show that the generic differences between the 
activities in question cannot be explained exclusively in terms of a classification 
of sign phenomena. In the first place, such experiences as the smell of a rose 
or the taste of a fine wine may surely be regarded as “‘aesthetic,” but it is difficult 
to see how they could be usefully interpreted as signs. Secondly, the sensuous 
surface of symbolic art itself is regarded as a primary source of its aesthetic value. 
Thirdly, it seems probable that precisely the same sign phenomena themselves 
may be regarded both aesthetically and scientifically, with no essential difference 
in their modes of signification. 

I suggest that the differences among the scientific, the moral and the aesthetic 
can only be clearly and adequately formulated in terms of characteristic differ- 
ences in governing interest or attitude. Briefly, the interest of the scientist is 
in the formulation and verification of hypotheses, and in successful prediction; 
the interest of the moralist is in the organization of activities for harmonious 
satisfaction of interests; the aesthetic interest is in the contemplation of and 
communion with whatever objects and qualities are present within the field of 
attention. And just as the interest of the scientist may be directed either to the 
confirmation of a particular statement or to the formulation of general laws of 
nature, so the aesthetic interest may manifest itself in such various modes of 
experience as a scent, an epic poem, or even a philosophical system. 

The characteristics of the aesthetic attitude have, of course, been discussed at 
length, if not always usefully, by many writers. I believe, however, that closer 
study of the consummatory phases of the processes of appetition may provide 
the most suggestive clues to a more adequate behavioral characterization of the 
aesthetic attitude. I would, incidentally, like to second the suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Ducasse that this concept is of the first importance for general aesthetics. 
Its correct formulation is perhaps our crucial problem. 

(b) It follows from this that any adequate aesthetic theory must conceive its 
primary data in relational terms. Purely objectivistic theories have invariably 
been unable to provide an intelligible account of beauty or aesthetic value. Nor 
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have they been able to define in clear and sufficient terms the difference between 
an aesthetic and a non-aesthetic object. Such so-called objective properties as 
unity, order or coherence, for example, may perhaps be necessary conditions of 
an aesthetic object, but they are never sufficient. It is always possible to give 
instances of unified, harmonious, or orderly objects which are quite devoid of 
aesthetic quality. 

But subjectivistic theories, such as certain types of hedonistic or emotionalist 
theory, are also inadequate. The fault here, however, is largely due to a failure 
to analyze sufficiently the so-called subjective phenomena in question. It has 
been pointed out again and again that emotion and feeling do not, as a rule, occur 
in isolation. They are responses to perceptual situations; to experience them at 
all is to experience them in relation to some context which presents itself to the 
organism as something to be loved, feared, hated, or delighted in. There may 
well be, to be sure, those objectless feelings of anxiety to which the existentialists 
have such a curious attachment. But clearly aesthetic interest has nothing to 
do with these. Perhaps more than any other type of interest, it involves atten- 
tion to an object. When the latter is removed, the interest simply ceases to exist. 

But we must forestall a possible misunderstanding. There must be something 
in which interest is taken, and to which attention is directed. This something 
may be anything whatever which the mind is capable of distinguishing and 
attending to, real or imaginary, concrete or abstract, large or small, external or 
internal, symbolic or sensuous. 

(c) Any adequate characterization of the aesthetic must acknowledge the 
presence of a cognitive as well as an affective factor. Actually, this is already 
implicit in what we have said. Yet it is a point often overlooked or denied by 
those for whom cognition is synonymous with discursive judgment. The aes- 
thetic attitude is an attitude toward an object. But no interest can have an 
object which is not mediated by some act of cognition in the broader sense in 
which that term has been traditionally understood. 

We must be careful, however, not to identify this cognitive factor initially with 
any particular type or level of apprehension. Again, it is as radical an error 
to limit aesthetic awareness to sense perception as it would be to limit it to pure 
thought. Properly conceived, the use of such terms as “intuition” indicates the 
cognitive immediacy of the aesthetic object rather than the level on which it is 
apprehended. In the visual and musical arts, to be sure, attention is always 
directed initially to a sensory manifold. But particularly in the literary arts, 
the primary aesthetic materials are largely conceptual and symbolic. We must 
refuse to be misled by purely etymological considerations which are no longer 
relevant to current usage or to our central problems. If the ancient meaning of 
the Greek root from which the term “aesthetic” is derived were taken seriously, 
aesthetics would be indistinguishable from the psychology of sensation or de- 
scriptive phenomenology. 

(d) An adequate aesthetic theory must distinguish sharply between two proc- 
esses which, in the past, have often been confused: these are the processes of 
artistic creation and aesthetic experience. I do not wish, here, to consider the 
question whether or to what degree aesthetic considerations enter into the forma- 
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tion of a work of art, or how far they guide the artist in the selection of his mate- 
rials, subject-matter, or mode of expression. I wish merely to establish the 
principle that the theory of aesthetic contemplation is a distinctive inquiry, to 
which evidence derived from the process of art creation may or may not be di- 
rectly relevant. 

Failure to keep the two topics distinct in principle often leads to a serious con- 
fusion of values as well as to the dubious assumption that if a work of art is to 
be properly appreciated as an aesthetic object, it must be grasped only in terms 
of its author’s intention. Moreover, it is arguable that the question of the 
artist’s intention, in most individual cases, belongs to precisely that class of 
problems which are precluded by the empirical method as wholly speculative. 
Usually the motive of the artist can be known, if at all, only by the very process 
upon which it is supposed to shed light, namely, our encounter with the work of 
art itself. 

(e) We come now to the much-debated question of aesthetic value. Now it is 
almost universally conceded that aesthetic experience possesses intrinsic value, 
whatever else its values may be. It is incumbent upon any adequate aesthetic 
theory to account for this fact. If aesthetic experience as such is intrinsically 
valuable, then an adequate account of the aesthetic will also indicate the reasons 
for so regarding it. It is precisely the inability of many aesthetic theories to 
shed any light whatever on this point, that most clearly discloses their inade- 
quacy. Consider, again, the objectivistic theories, which conceive of the aes- 
thetic in terms of conformity to some formal principle such as unity, harmony, 
or purity of style. When we analyze these properties, we find that they are 
applicable to phenomena to which no one would ascribe intrinsic value. 

Now I am fully aware of the fact that there are many enlightened theorists 
who have argued that appraisals or valuations may be made in terms of any 
standard which we may select, and that the “value” imputed to an object is 
always relative to it. I do not wish to dispute this point. But the fact, if it 
be such, that any scale or standard may be used for some purpose, as Mr. Bernard 
Heyl has cogently argued, does not in the least imply that we are free to select 
any criterion we please for appraising the intrinsic value of aesthetic art. 

Now when we are asked to consider the intrinsic value of a thing, only one 
question, it seems to me, is relevant: namely, is it an object, the experience of 
which is desirable on its own account? There are, of course, many technical 
questions which might be raised at this point. But roughly speaking, the pur- 
pose we have in mind in considering whether a thing is intrinsically valuable is 
that of determining if the encounter with it is of interest in itself, whatever other 
qualities it may possess. In the light of this, let us ask whether the present 
analysis of the “aesthetic” sheds any light on the undoubted fact that it is 
intrinsically valuable. I think it is obvious that it does. Indeed, if the present 
analysis is correct, it follows analytically that the aesthetic is intrinsically good. 
But in any case, whatever may be the persuasiveness of my own account of the 
matter, any adequate aesthetic theory must account for the fact that the intrinsic - 
value of the aesthetic is somehow internal to it. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am not at all interested in arguing for the 
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ivory tower or isolationist approach to art. Nothing that has been said is in- 
tended to imply that art may not serve a multitude of interests, some of them, 
perhaps, more exigent than the aesthetic. I have been solely interested in 
asserting a fact, and proposing the adequate explanation of it as one important 
criterion of a useful aesthetic theory. 

In conclusion let me say that in offering these criteria for the criticism and 
evaluation of aesthetic theories, my interest is in calling attention to the necessity 
of a more serious effort to establish a common basis for discussion. There can 
be no such basis if we all mean different things by our basic expressions, and if 
we cannot agree at least on the methods by which our theories are to be judged 
and our findings corroborated. 


AIKEN’S “CRITERIA FOR AN ADEQUATE AESTHETICS”: 
A SYMPOSIUM 


GEORGE BOAS, C. J. DUCASSE, KATHARINE GILBERT, anp STEPHEN C. PEPPER 


Comments by GrorGcE Boas: 


I have but four comments to make on Mr. Aiken’s “Criteria for an Adequate 
Aesthetics,” with whose point of view I am, unless I have misunderstood it, in 
complete agreement. 

1. In carrying out a cooperative study of the problems of aesthetics, it is essen- 
tial that everything which may be discovered to determine the character of a 
work of art and to influence its values be included. Many such factors arise in 
fields which are not themselves aesthetic, but are, for instance, economic, polit- 
ical, religious, scientific, and soon. In fact, there isno a priori method of exclud- 
ing interests which may fuse to modify the ‘“‘meaning” or the emotional impact 
or the value, instrumental or terminal, of a work of art. For an empirical study 
of the history of taste shows conclusively that men admire works of art for reasons 
which pass well beyond the “aesthetic surface.” When Gauthier and Pater 
admire the Mona Lisa because it is a symbol of enigmatic womanhood, or when 
Vasari admires it because it is a perfect reproduction of blushing feminine cheeks; 
when Zola admires a picture by Courbet because it is a section of human society 
seen through a powerful temperament, or Proudhon admires the same picture 
because it is a telling satire of the corrupt bourgeoisie, they see in the painting 
something which is not pure sensory quality nor even that quality in a visual 
pattern. It is always possible by fiat to exclude such judgments as non-aes- 
thetic; but the empirical aesthetician will study them, nevertheless, since they 
not only indicate reasons why people find works of art satisfactory, but also tell 
us something about aesthetic perception. There exists a kind of intellectual 
provincialism which induces us to substitute our attitude towards works of art 
for that which other people have taken, and students who follow Mr. Aiken’s 
program would, I believe, avoid that danger. 
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The works of the members of the Warburg Institute have shown us that there 
was a time when the iconographical content of a picture was of more importance 
than it is today. Pictures—and by extension other works of art—were what 
might be called hieroglyphs. A study of the fortunes of Horapollo and of the 
emblem books will convince anyone who is able to be convinced that some artists 
wrote and painted as they did because they thought they were making Platonic 
ideas concrete. If an aesthetician refuses to admit the existence of their theory— 
I do not say its truth—he simply misses the point of a great many poems, statues, 
and pictures, and what he says about them may be true enough as self-confession, 
but will not be historically accurate. 

To make the admission indicated, however, will demand that one reject the 
theory of one aesthetic value and grant that works of art and artistry are multi- 
valent. The many values which are present in a work of art may be such that 
if anyone felt them all, he would be in a state of conflict. The answer is (a) that 
sometimes one is in a state of conflict when reading a poem or looking at a picture 
or watching a dance and (b) that sometimes one man feels one kind of value and 
another another. Thus Shylock has lived as a character on the stage and in the 
closet because he has seemed to be a comic character, a symbol of a persecuted 
race, a bloodthirsty villain, a plea for tolerance. He has not been interpreted 
in all these ways by any one person at any one time. If one ask which of these 
things he ‘‘really”’ is, the answer has to be that he is really whatever he seems to 
be to the person reading The Merchant of Venice at the time he is reading it, in 
the light of what he knows about it. In other words, one cannot overlook the 
fact that works of art have to be perceived by people and do not exist in a vacuum. ° 
A picture which no one is looking at has no aesthetic value whatsoever, and to - 
all intents and purposes might as well be dead. 

2. In the second place, if one were carrying out Mr. Aiken’s program, I fail to 
see how one could avoid considering the arts as the satisfaction of human inter- : 
ests rather than as the simple manipulation of materials. The rules for artistry 
and the criteria of aesthetic excellence have usually, though not always, been 
deduced from the limitations resident in the materials which the artist is using 
and the human sense to which he is supposed to be appealing. Thus it is said 
that painting should not attempt to do what poetry does, or that sculpture 
should realize the inherent qualities of stone and other hard materials. On the 
other hand, certain writers, Plato and Tolstoy, for instance, have insisted that 
artists were not merely manipulators, but manipulated their materials to express 
ideas, to arouse emotions, to argue. It is true that many artists, especially in 
the late nineteenth and the twentieth centuries, have been more preoccupied with 
material and technical problems and have influenced the public to think about 
and to appreciate such things. ‘Abstract’ art is the best evidence that such an . 
interest not only exists but is very powerful. It is also true that in looking 
at an allegory by Raphael one may refuse to see its “‘meaning”’ and think only of 
the color, form, composition, movement, and so on if one wishes. But if one 
does, one has reinterpreted the picture anachronistically and simply impov- 
erished one’s aesthetic experience. 

However narrowly one may define “artistry”, one has to admit that some 
artists have told stories, have made fun of their fellows, have praised God, have 
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tried to amuse themselves and others, have attempted edification, recorded the 
natural scene as objectively as possible, have allegorized the course of history, 
and have done a lot of other things for the pleasure and sometimes the displeasure 
of the human race. Their success has been, of course, influenced by the materials 
they have chosen to use for these ends and by the sense organs to which they 
have made their primary appeal. It is probably true that at the present time 
music is not the best medium for political exhortation, though it is used for that 
purpose in political rallies and conventions, and in fact in at least two electioneer- 
ing campaigns. But to say that the Lincoln-Douglas debates are not works of 
art, or must be judged simply by the beauty of their sentences and their para- 
graph structure, as if these beauties were not themselves in part determined by 
the hortatory purpose of the debators, seems like pure nonsense. 

3. My third point is granted by Mr. Aiken when he warns us against transfer- 
ring to the artist the values which we as spectators find in his artistry or in his 
works of art. I have elsewhere attempted to point out that (a) the value which 
an artist derives either from making a picture or from looking at it when made 
‘ need not be identical with that which a spectator derives from it; that (b) the 
value of artistry and of the work of art in which it terminates may not be identi- 
cal. This simply means that painting a picture and looking at a picture are two 
different experiences; that painting a picture and watching someone paint a 
picture are also two different experiences; that consequently there is no reason to 
expect that the values attached to these four experiences will be the same or that 
they will even be harmonious. There may be a “joy in creation,” and a horror 
at what one has created. There may be a joy in creation and delight in what one 
has created. There may be a joy in creation which an onlooker finds silly, and 
again a joy in creation which an outlooker finds ennobling. Finally an artist 
may (and I should imagine would) see in his works of art things which no spec- 
tator could be expected to see in them. Nor is there any more reason to reduce 
- all these things to one than there is to attempt to find the underlying unity in 
Chinese characters and the Roman alphabet. I am flatly stating that difference 
is real. 

4. This being the case, when a distinction has to be made, it should not be 
explained away. I happen to believe that terminal values, the values of things 
which are good-in-themselves, arise historically out of instrumentalities. That, 
however, does not mean that when they have arisen they are not different from 
their origin. Now it turns out upon examination that works of art and artistry 
have both instrumental and terminal values. If a writer is a hack, his artistry 
is successful when it earns him a living; at the same time it is possible for a hack 
to turn out a novel which readers enjoy regardless of whether its author made any 
money out of writing it or not. People who admire the novels of Sinclair Lewis 
* would be foolish to let their admiration die because Mr. Lewis has made money 
out of them. If he admires them himself, a matter about which I have no infor- 
mation, then to him they may have both terminal and instrumental value. 
There exists, to be sure, a kind of reader who when he knows the conditions under 
which a book was written sees those conditions in the book. Seeing them there 
may influence the value which he will find in reading the book. Thus if he knew 
that the writer was insincere, it would influence his appreciation of his writings, 
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though the insincerity need no more appear in the writing than his height, weight, 
or complexion. All this may be obvious. But its importance is not. 

Its importance is the lesson it teaches aestheticians, to admit the distinction 
between instrumental and terminal values, to admit their genetic interrelation 
when it exists, and not to maintain that there is a systematic reason why one 
set of values should have priority over another. For one may have, for example, 
a picture which was painted to illustrate a religious story, which was bought 
because of its “formal” excellence, and which because of its formal excellence 
acquired a high market value. It might then be bought by a collector whose 
taste, like that for diamonds, was not uninfluenced by its price. By now its 
economic value has become terminal. But it might still be seen and enjoyed by 
someone whose interest in it was again the story which it so successfully illus- 
trated. Such complications are not rare and need not be eliminated from aes- 
thetics. For they are the sort of factor which determines the history of the arts. 
If, then, one decree that all aesthetic value is terminal, one is likely to overlook 
the instrumental values for the sake of which a work of art might have been made . 
as it was made; and if one decree that all aesthetic values are instrumental, one 
is likely to overlook the terminal values which draw some people to the enjoy- 
ment of some works of art. 

Such are a few of the comments which I am happy to make on Mr. Aiken’s 
proposal. They seem to their author to be consistent with the program as 
outlined, to entail no special metaphysical thesis and to presuppose none. They 


all can be verified, in so far as they demand verification, by the ordinary technique 
of empirical science, though each will of course involve some statements which 
will be more or less hypothetical and some conclusions which are probable rather 
than certain. They will be very repugnant to lovers of absolute certainty who 
have so great a reverence for unity and. eternity that they will believe no opinion 
sound which stops this side of the Intelligible World. 


Comments by C. J. Ducasse: 


Professor Aiken’s paper seems to me of first importance, not only because of 
the essential soundness of the particular proposals it makes, but also and above 
all because it calls attention sharply to the need of remedying the scandalous 
state of affairs which prevails in discussions pertaining to aesthetics. Mani- 
festly, it is much to be desired that they should be so conducted as to make 
genuinely possible the communication of ideas, the joining of issues, and the 
deciding of the latter on a basis objective rather than arbitrary. 

So to conduct inquiry, however, whether in aesthetics or elsewhere, is to 
conduct it scientifically, for this means, in a manner capable of yielding knowledge 
properly so called, even if only probable, as distinguished from groundless or ill 
grounded opinions or personal creeds. And Aiken is right, I believe, in holding 
that the problems of aesthetics can be investigated scientifically, and that 
scientifically probable solutions can eventually be reached, without need of 
metaphysical assumptions other than those which tacitly underlie the attempt to 
gain empirically grounded and systematically ordered knowledge in any field. 

Inquiry which is scientific, no matter about what subject, is characterized by 
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certain broad principles of method; and any particular science—and therefore 
a science of aesthetics—is differentiated from others by the specific subject- 
matter it proposes to investigate. The subject-matter of a science, however, 
cannot be defined simply as consisting of a certain range of facts or phenomena; 
for to define it adequately, not only these, but also the kind of questions to be 
. asked about them, must be specified. This means that it is in terms of problems 
that the subject-matter of any science, and therefore of the science of aesthetics, 
has to be conceived; for in a problem the two elements just mentioned are intrinsic 
constituents: a particular range of facts, about which questions are to be asked, 
* and a particular range of questions, to be asked about those facts. Aiken’s paper 
first states the main principles of scientifically empirical inquiry, and then 
indicates the subject-matter of the science of aesthetics by mentioning some of 
its principal problems. 

As regards those principles, there is only one point—which may seem minor 
but which I believe of considerable theoretical importance—as to which what 
Aiken says seems to me in need of amendment. It is the requirement he lays 
down that any definition proposed shall have a clearly specifiable sense-meaning. 
To conceive empirical meaning as being exclusively sense-meaning seems to me 
gratuitously narrow. The term “empirical”? means experiential, observational; 
but not all observation is sense observation. There appears to be also, for 
instance, introspective observation, mathematical observation, semantical obser- 
vation. When, for example, I observe myself to be wondering whether a certain 
proposition is true, the conception or definition of “wondering,” in the light of 
which I identify the state I observe in myself as being an instance of ‘‘wondering,”’ 
is not a definition in terms of sense-presentable characters. The same thing 
seems to be true when, for instance, one identifies a certain number as being a 
prime number; and also when one identifies what a given statement formulates 
- as being, say, a theory. That is, it does not seem to be true that the definitions 
of the terms “‘wondering,” “prime,” “theory,” which we actually use or ought to 
use, are or ought to be or can be framed in terms of characters capable of obser- 
vation by one or other of our so-called five senses. The requirement that defi- 
nitions shall ultimately have sense-meaning has plausibility where the terms 
- defined are names of physical, chemical, or biological entities or events; but in the 
instances mentioned above, which were not of this kind, that requirement seems 
arbitrary, and in addition futile, because impossible to meet. In aesthetics, I 
should expect that the meaning of some of the terms to be defined would be 
sense-meaning, but that in the case of some other aesthetic terms, it would not 
be so—for instance, in the case of the term “aesthetic contemplation.” 

Aiken’s remarks anent capricious stipulative definitions, however, seem to me 
- to deserve special commendation. The fact which gives them point is that when 
ordinarily one asks, for instance, what beauty is, or art, or expression, etc., what 
one is curious about is not some Pickwickian sense in which a given aesthetician 
has elected to use those terms and which he expects us to adopt henceforth. 
Rather, what one desires to know is what definition of those terms truly explicates 
the meaning they actually have in given common locutions, such as “a beautiful 
color,” or in given ordinary questions, such as whether painting is an art or a 
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science, or whether something one has created is an adequate expression of what 
he felt or meant, etc. Hence the definitions to be offered cannot be arbitrary, but 
must fit the applications of the given term that are given as the ones to be ex- 
plicated. The definitions, in short, are hypotheses as to what the terms defined 
mean as applied in the given locutions, and, like any other would-be explanatory 
hypotheses, stand or fall according as they do or do not adequately explain the 
facts (here facts of usage) which they purport to explain. 

Aiken then mentions and comments upon a number of the chief problems which 
together define the scope of the science of aesthetics. The first is that of dis- 
tinguishing “between aesthetic activities and certain other pervasive modes of 
experience such as the moral or scientific.” He is right, I believe, in holding that 
the distinction ultimately has to be in terms of different types of interest or 
attitude, and therefore that the correct analysis of the aesthetic attitude is here 
a task of crucial importance. 

The second basic question Aiken mentions is that of the nature of beauty and 
of other modes of aesthetic value. His contention here, that only an analysis in 
relational terms (vs. either an objectivistic or subjectivistic analysis) can be 
adequate to the empirical facts, seems to me completely sound also. Not only, 
as he says, is it possible to adduce instances where the alleged objective criteria of 
value are present and the value nonetheless absent; but it seems to me that I am 
in most cases much more certain of the beauty, or lack of it, of something, than 
I am of the presence of such characters as unity, harmony, or order, which in fact 
are in large measure subjective rather than objective, are more or less vague, and 
are therefore identified diversely by diverse persons. The experience of beauty 
is normally prior to that of those characters; it is what gives them such measure 
of validity as they may have; not they that validate the judgment of beauty. 

A third problem is that of the nature of the aesthetic object—the object cog- 
nized and aesthetically contemplated. Aiken is undoubtedly on firm ground when 
he maintains that although the object contemplated may be cognized sensorily, 
as in the visual and musical arts, nevertheless, as particularly in the literary arts, 
it may be cognized instead conceptually and symbolically. 

Yet another problem, the central place of which Aiken properly emphasizes, 
is that of the differences and the relations between the two processes of artistic 
creation and aesthetic contemplation. Failure to distinguish them has not been 
rare, and has caused vast confusion. 

Lastly, Aiken mentions the problem of differentiating aesthetic value from the 
various other sorts of value aesthetic experience and its objects may have; and he 
focuses the problem sharply and justly when he states that “any adequate 
aesthetic theory must account for the fact that the intrinsic value of the aesthetic 
is somehow internal to it.” 

Aiken’s paper, it seems to me, has a number of merits too rarely found in 
articles on aesthetics: (a) it is concerned with a state of affairs which, because it 
hampers so gravely the development of aesthetics, ought to be of serious concern 
to every aesthetician; (b) it diagnoses the causes of that state of affairs justly; (c) 
the paper is constructive and potentially irenical; (d) the methodological protocol 
it outlines is essentially in accord with the nature of all inquiry truly scientific; 
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(e) the problems in terms of which he specifies the subject-matter of the science 
of aesthetics are in fact the chief of its basic problems; and (f) the facts to which 
he calls attention in the case of each problem are, it seems to me, facts that must 
be heeded if genuine progress is to be made towards solution of the problem they 
concern. 


Comments by KATHARINE GILBERT: 


I find many points sympathetic in Mr. Aiken’s sketch toward a “constitution 
for responsible criticism in aesthetics,” if I understand correctly his terms and 
statements. Nothing could be more fundamental than the need for “clear state- 
ment and coherent thought.” Possibly this need is more acute in aesthetics than 
in many fields. However, when I listen to the varied discussions around me, I 
am doubtful. Eminently wise, but also familiar and widely applicable, is the 
pronouncement: ‘‘. . . what is required is less concern for the truth of either side 
‘ and more attention to the proper limitations of what is said by both sides.” 

Coming to more specific recommendations, I agree with Mr. Aiken’s restricted 
approval of semantic analysis: that it is useful as a reminder of the varied point- 
ings of an identical word, but that in some hands it has become fanaticism. Mr. 
Lionello Venturi once honored Mr. Kuhn’s and my History of Esthetics by calling 
its method “frenzied skepticism.” This seems to me an undigested judgment; 
perhaps my impulse to call semanticism “frenzied relativism” is equally unfair. 
Be that as it may, Mr. Aiken’s quiet remark that common understanding de- 
pends on common usage states a sound ideal. I agree, again, that neither an 
exclusively objective or subjective focus for aesthetic inquiry is adequate; also 
that “closer study of the consummatory phases of the processes of appetition may 
provide the most suggestive clues to a more adequate behavioral characterization 
of the aesthetic attitude,” though I think I would underline the may. But I had 
‘ supposed that was what Mr. Dewey and Mr. Kallen, among others, had in effect 
said at some length. That the process of art creation is sometimes illuminating 
in regard to aesthetic experience, and sometimes not, also seems to me true. 
However, that the maker and sensitive receiver normally enhance their capacities 
by sharing the content of their findings, seems to me fully as important. 

I can thus go through Mr. Aiken’s document and mark many more or less 
abstract propositions that seem to me sensible even if not novel. But for one 
with a will to advance the subject of aesthetics there are, I fancy, more helpful 
ways of spending energy than in the self-conscious framing of a common plat- 
form. The conquest and acceptance of common ground in any branch of intel- 
lectual inquiry is, I believe, in so far as it is possible at all, an indirect result. 
When experienced and tolerant special investigators report and adjust their 
findings to each others’, something comes out beyond the sum of the researches. 
The resultant common understanding is perhaps a little impalpable, but more 
deeply-rooted and effectual than the signing of names to an outline of method. 
The continuing adjustment of differences, and the supplementation of one kind 
of interpretation and insight by divergent ones, build up, however slowly, into 
the good heritage of the history of aesthetics. This at least is what the history 
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of aesthetics means tome. Perhaps demanding less than Mr. Aiken, I am more 
placid than he over its yield; for he complains that it is “shot through with 
definitional a priorism.”” The starting points that various writers assume, which 
are sometimes definitions and sometimes methodological principles, seem to me 
due for correction in the course of events, a little as is Mr. Aiken’s own set toward 
the empirical and against the speculative. 

Let me illustrate briefly how the history of aesthetics strikes me as making 
progress simply in its unhurried stride. The nature of the imagination is, I take 
it, crucial for aesthetics. Plato felt the importance of defining it and relating it 
to reason and the arts, but on the whole he came out with a distinction rather than 
arelation. To have raised the problem was an enormous stepforward. Vicohad 
constructive insights, stimulated by his historical sense, awareness of the function * 
of myth, and feeling for poetry; but only with Croce did these insights expand 
into a modern systematic character. Collingwood inherited Croce, and his 
latest works show his indebtedness; but his theory of the imagination, very 
carefully integrated with the historical background, adjusts itself to recent art- 
criticism and psychology, in such a way as to contain an excellent working 
hypothesis. 

Now, though history is by no means conclusive in such a passage, it gives one 
more to work with than the opposition of the categories “empirical” and “meta- 
physical” in the sketch for a program of aesthetic study. In fact, when Mr. 
Aiken finds confirmation for his doctrine of an empirical method in aesthetics 
‘in the camp of the enemy,” I find no belligerent present. He cites Thomas 
Aquinas and Hegel as “‘transcendentalists in other parts of their philosophies,” 
but as empiricists with respect to the data of aesthetics. Certainly both men 
declared beauty present tosense. But if I am not mistaken, both would disallow 
the abstraction of this condition of beauty from another: its carriage of meta- 
physical import. Perhaps the domain of interest according to which Hegel’s 
Divine Absolute is contemplated in a Greek statue, rather than made the subject 
of dogma, lifts the situation out of the metaphysical sphere of influence for Mr. 
Aiken. But for me the lesson of the aesthetics of Hegel is the vanity of an ex- 
clusive method. I, for one, would wish to have my most general theory of the 
relations of things corroborated by and useful for my thinking on those special . 
configurations which I contemplate and commune with. A principle of parsi- 
mony which would hinder such interplay would seem to me dogmatic. The 
fruitful presence of such interplay is in my opinion often found in passages in the 
history of aesthetics. Take Aristotle, for example. He defines a tragedy in a 
way that assumes his metaphysics of organism (the plot is the soul); but the 
general structure of his theory, while depending on his logic and metaphysics, 
depends as much on the cases he has before his eyes, especially the Oedipus Rex. 
It is no accident that a theory that resists classification as either speculative or 
empirical has been so influential. 

Any essay in the field of aesthetics which brings light to its phenomena or 
character is surely welcome, whether this is a program or history or a specific 
analysis. But by now it seems to me rather an easy way out to complain ofa . 
lack of unanimity, and to recommend criteria in general terms. Is it likely that 
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unanimity can ever be “adequate” for divergently oriented individual human 
thinkers? Personally, I learn much from writers who, starting with the given, 
push with imagination beyond its borders to its widest possible setting, and then 
back again. Even a mathematician can think clearly and coherently and yet 
trace paths that never were on land or sea. 


Comments by STEPHEN C. PEPPER: 


If an empiricist means a person who seeks to base his judgments on evidence 
only, such a person should, by definition, welcome any means of increasing or 
improving evidence. Since Professor Aiken and I both regard ourselves as 
empiricists, we should be able to agree on the foregoing proposition. 

I believe we do. Accordingly, when he says my use of metaphysics (specifi- 
cally, world hypotheses) in the aesthetic field is ‘‘a serious theoretical retrogres- 
sion,” the issue between us cannot be one of empiricism versus antiempiricism 
(versus, that is, “hitching wagons to stars of speculative hypotheses”), but some- 
thing else. The issue may be: (1) that we have entirely different conceptions of 
metaphysics; (2) that, granted my conception, he thinks I am deceived as to its 
empirical utility; (3) that he has a restrictive conception of evidence such that he 
excludes by definition types of evidence which I would not consider him empiri- 
cally justified in excluding. 

The main issue, I think, is over Number 1, so much so that we do not come close 
enough together even to reach an issue over Number2. There may be some issue 
over Number 3. 

- My definition of metaphysics is that of “unrestricted hypothesis.” By “un- 
restricted” I mean that no evidence is excluded by definition. It follows that a 
metaphysics or world hypothesis is simply an organization of all evidence cor- 
roborated to the highest degree possible. Nothing could be more purely empirical 
inconception. In practice unempirical slips may occur, but evidence itself should 
clear these up in time. It should be remembered that in a completely empirical 
inquiry, omission of evidence is just as much a tampering with evidence, where 
any relevancy can be expected, as positive distortion of evidence. Conceiving 
metaphysics in this way, I find four relatively adequate world hypotheses. The 
categories for these hypotheses are those sets of concepts which serve to distin- 
guish these hypotheses clearly one from another. Such categories are not 
necessarily pervasive traits of being even in terms of one world hypothesis. 

But for Professor Aiken, ‘‘metaphysics is by definition the most general of 
human disciplines. Its concern is with those categories which are most pervasive 
and, hence, most neutral with respect to specific patterns and configurations 
which are the preoccupation of the various empirical sciences.”’ It follows from 
this definition that ‘metaphysics has no more bearing upon the problems of 
aesthetics and art criticism than it has upon politics or biology.” 

Logically, then, there is no issue between us about metaphysics. We merely 
mean different things by the term. Actually, however, there is an empirical 
issue which I have discussed at some length in ‘‘What are Categories For”, 
Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XLIV, No. 20, pp 546-556, Sept. 25, 1947. Conse- 
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quently, Professor Aiken cannot be said to have considered my point of view at 
all in this paper. Moreover, I should take emphatic exception to his statement 
that without the supporting evidence of the world hypotheses, the relevant 
critical theories would be neither defensible nor intelligible. The critical theories 
alluded to are perfectly intelligible without a full backing of systematized evi- 
dence. They can be clearly defined. They are, moreover, as defensible without 
a world theory behind them as the amount of corroborative evidence actually 
presented forthem. All that I maintain—and I think this carries great empirical 
significance—is that we cannot estimate the complete empirical justification of a 
theory of criticism unless we know how the theory fits in with all available 
relevant evidence whatsoever. 

So, perhaps there is an implied disagreement between us as regards issue 
Number 2. Professor Aiken may not think that metaphysics, as I conceive it, 
is the useful instrument of empirical corroboration that I have found it to be. 
That, however, is itself an issue to be settled empirically. Most objections to my 
procedure in the “Basis of Criticism in the Arts’’ have, so far as I have seen, been, 
like Professor Aiken’s in this article, purely definitional, and so irrelevant. 
Some have thought the grounding of aesthetic criteria in world hypotheses too 
cumbrous a process to be worth the trouble. If there is no other way (as I 
believe) to get all the available evidence, the cumbrousness of the process is a 
minor matter. 

To Professor Aiken’s statement that “‘aesthetic hypotheses should only be as 
general in their scope as is requisite to obtain an adequate theory of aesthetic 
phenomena,” I should heartily agree. But how wide is that scope? The 
controversies in the field indicate to me that nothing less than the most complete 
corroboration with worldwide scope gives an approach to adequacy. 

Lastly, as regards the third issue—the one over a possible definitional restric- 
tion on the evidence—I wonder if we can empirically accept without criticism 
Professor Aiken’s ‘‘insistence on definitions whose definiens have a clearly specifi- 
able sense-meaning.” Is it beyond question true that there is no evidence that 
does not ultimately reduce to ‘‘sense-meaning”? Is it empirical to define evi- 
dence out for good and all in this manner? Is not an awareness of alternative 
inclusive modes of handling evidence, of alternative world hypotheses, a useful 
thing to restrain us from defining evidence away by stipulation? 

The same sort of question comes up again when Professor Aiken suggests a 
definition for the aesthetic field—such as “consummatory acts”. Promising as 
this definition is, how safely can we make it legislative for art criticism? What 
is his evidence? Without reference to its relations with all relevant evidence, 
how is it other than a “school” definition, persuasive for those who believe it, 
otherwise arbitrary? Besides, how closely is Professor Aiken staying within his . 
restricted field when he requires a careful distinction of the aesthetic field from 
the ethical field, the scientific, etc. Isn’t he hereby bringing in all the relevant 
evidence, actually a whole world hypothesis, by a back door? For a good many 
categories are needed to make so many distinctions. And if he is actually using 
one set of categories, should not he be aware of other sets that other men employ? 

In short, what is empirically retrogressive nowadays is the succession of 
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attempts to tie evidence to definitions, and so stipulate without evidence what 
will or will not be accepted as evidence. Definitional stipulation is the modern 
substitute for faith and dogma. ‘‘Meaninglessness” is the new term for 
“heresy”. The most effective instruments I have discovered for keeping the 
avenues of evidence open in all directions is frequent reference to alternative 
world hypotheses. Once these are cleared of a priori and authoritarian elements, 
they act as purely empirical guides for the criticism of evidence. 

Of course, I agree with Professor Aiken about the importance of observation 
and direct description and verification of restricted areas of facts. The ordering 
of evidence is not a substitution for the gathering of evidence. But I find no 
contradiction between the two. On the contrary, in all difficult questions each 
is needed for the other. 


REVIEWS 


May, Renato. Il Linguaggio del Film. Milan 1947, Poligono Societa Editrice, 
pp. 201, 27 photographs, 59 diagrams. 

As motion picture production has become increasingly industrialized and 
commercialized, the development of the film as an artistic language has not only 
stopped but shockingly regressed. Except for the work of a few outsiders, the 
new style of visual expression, created by the directors of the twenties, has 
become a historical curiosity. Color, the latest technical challenge, has yielded 
so little during the first decade that a recent British analysis of the movies, Roger 
Manvell’s Film (1944), does not even mention it in the index. Faced with such 
stagnation, film theorists in this country have concentrated lately on the psycho- 
logical and ideological aspects of subject matter. Kracauer’s From Caligari to 
Hitler (1947) is an example of such “content analysis.” 

However, the new medium has kept its fascination for a few faithful addicts, 
notably in the field of the documentary and the amateur film, who have been 
doing unobtrusive, valuable work here and there all over the world. During the 
last two years, a ‘collection of books published by Poligono in Milano has begun 
to present the contribution of the Italian young generation. Some of these 
studies are retrospective, such as Francesco Pasinetti’s Mezzo Secolo di Cinema 
and Osvaldo Campassi’s two volumes on ten years of the French film. A series 
of “Documents” offers detailed shot-by-shot descriptions of such classics as 
Clair’s Entr’acte, Ivens’ Zuiderzee, Dreyer’s Vampire, and Sternberg’s Blue Angel. 
Finally, evaluations of Clair, Stroheim, Chaplin and other directors are published 
in a number of critical essays. The outstanding book among those which this 
reviewer has been able to examine is Renato May’s Language of the Film. 

The book contains a new grammar of montage; that is, it discusses the psycho- 
logical and aesthetic rules for the selection and combination of the “slices of 
reality” furnished by the camera. It is based on the investigations of Balazs, 
Pudovkin, Arnheim, and Spottiswoode (Eisenstein’s Film Sense is not con- 
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sidered), but enlarges and deepens these earlier statements by many original 
findings. Mr. May combines thorough practical knowledge with a capacity for 
incisive analysis. He has tested his theories in systematic experiments. His 
discussion of montage is detailed enough to make the book a valuable text for 
film schools and amateurs. At the same time, technical devices are constantly 
related to the basic principles which interest the theorist of art and the psychol- 
ogist. 

More radically than his predecessors, Mr. May overcomes what psychologists 
have called the stimulus error, namely “the danger of confusing our knowledge 
about the physical conditions of sensory experience with this experience as such” 
(Kohler). He shows in numerous examples that cinematographic time, space, 
distance, size, direction, and movement are not determined by the physical 
aspects of what happens in the film studio but by the perceptual effect of the 
screen picture. The recording and elaborating of physical time-space events by 
means of the focal length, position, and motion of the lens, as well as by the 
printing and assembling of shots, leads to images, the characteristics of which 
must be studied in the projection room. Mr. May’s book demonstrates again 
how fruitfully artistic practice and theory could be related to the findings of 
modern psychology, particularly in the field of perception. Many of his acute 
observations could be supported and corrected by the experimental studies on 
movement, frame of reference, constancy of size, spatial orientation, identity, 
and fusion, most of which are summarized in the books on gestalt psychology by 
Willis D. Ellis and K. Koffka. Valuable research on the effect of locomotion on 
depth perception has been done by James J. Gibson for the Psychology Program 
of the U.S. Army Air Forces. Finally, A. Michotte’s recent book, La Perception 
de la Causalité, ought to have direct bearing on film problems. 

The basic phenomenon of montage is contained in the very principle of film 
technique: a sequence of still photographs exhibited in rapid succession may pro- 
duce the experience of smooth, unified movement. It is recognized by now that 
this effect of invisible montage is not simply due to the “‘inertia” of the receptor 
mechanism but depends on the structural relationship of the single pictures. 
Just as some sequences of tones form melodies while others do not, visible fusion 
and movement occur only when the static elements add up to some kind of 
temporal order; in the simplest case, when an identical object is consistently 
displaced in the same direction. (The film cartoonist in particular has to grapple 
with these problems.) Montage proper, i.e., the assembling of shots, repeats the 
process under more complex conditions. The elementary psychological tasks 
consist in maintaining the identity of parts of the picture during a process of 
constant transformation and in preventing undesirable identification. For 
instance, the identity of an actor, who is photographed successively from different 
points of view, must be established not merely by knowledge but by direct per- 
ception. Various shots of an interior must build up an integrated unit of space. 
On the other hand, successive shots of a static object must differ sufficiently in 
shape, size, and location to avoid the impression that the object itself has been 
suddenly displaced or turned. These problems suggest an interesting comparison 
with the attempts of modern painters to combine different aspects of the same 
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object. Again, the succession of settings, which vary in content and range, 
parallels the technique of the novelist. He, too, constructs the image of a total 
event through a carefully chosen sequence of close-ups, long shots, travelling 
shots, ete. 

Presumably because of the sad interruption of cultural exchange, very few 
films of the last ten years are cited by Mr. May. This hardly decreases the 
theoretical value of hisbook. It is more regrettable and less understandable that 
he barely touches sound montage. One can only hope that so acute and careful 
an observer will soon discuss in an additional volume subjects such as the relation- 
ship between picture and sound in depth perception and localization, the cutting 
and mixing of sound tracks, the influence of running dialogue on visual montage, 
the identification of sound with objects inside and outside the picture frame, as 
well as the complex and theoretically interesting rules which govern the use of 
music. He could also blaze the trail for a more imaginative use of color. In the 
meantime, his present book deserves translation. 

Rupotr ARNHEIM 


Srernporrr, GrorGe. Catalogue of the Egyptian Sculpture in the Walters Art 
Gallery. Baltimore 1946, The Trustees of the Walters Art Gallery, pp. vi 
+ 187, CXIX pl., $17.50. 

Only two important American collections of ancient Egyptian sculpture have 
been properly published in a catalogue. The first is the catalogue of the Hearst 
Collection of the University of California at Berkeley.t. The second and far 
superior example is Professor Steindorff’s remarkable Catalogue of the Egyptian 
Sculpture in the Waliers Art Gallery, which has appeared in the author’s eighty- 
sixth year! It is the latest large work in a long line of publications which began 
in 1883.2. Unlike many Egyptological works whose value lies only with Orien- 
talists, the present volume has a great importance for all art historians and all 
persons who have an interest in aesthetics on a broad basis. 

To set the stage for his condensed descriptions of some 745 objects, the author 
has included a useful 18-page general introduction on the nature of Egyptian 
sculpture in relief and in the round. In this section we art historians of this 
generation who are not Orientalists may want to disagree with some of his 
distinctions. For example, he suggests that the fundamental difference between 
“perspective” classical Greek art on the one hand and “non-perspective” 
Egyptian art lies in the supposed fact that the former “reproduces the external 
world exactly as it appears to the eye,’ while the latter treats “the object as it 
exists in the imagination of the artist.”” He cannot mean what he says, since he 
implies that non-perspective art is a product of the imagination, whereas perspec- 
tive art is not. What he must mean, of course, is that non-perspective art re- 
produces the most characteristic aspects of every physical form. These are not 
necessarily products of the imagination, but rather of every-day experience 


1Cf. H. F. Lutz, Egyptian Statues and Statueties in the Museum of Anthropology of the 
Unlversity of California (Leipzig; Hinrichs, 1930). 

2 Cf. my bibliography, “The Writings of George Steindorff,” in Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, Vol. 66, No.1, Jan.—-March, 1946, pp. 76-87. 
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through seeing. Non-perspective art is simply the product of a different way of 
looking at the world. In fact, it may be the fruit of very much more acute seeing 
than the mere perspective of the world as it appears at first glance. It is a 
mistake to consider this more imaginative than perspective art. The greatest 
examples of so-called perspective art have usually been largely imaginative in 
that they reproduce no actually existing scenes or objects. The question of the 
relative amount of imagination to be attributed to perspective or non-perspective 
art is quite beside the point. A vast intellectual chasm separates the two types 
of art. 

The Egyptians, along with other important ancient Middle Eastern peoples, 
developed no speculative philosophy and never became intellectually self- 
conscious. The question may be asked, whether the advent of self-consciousness 
to a people as manifested in speculative philosophy excludes the continuation of 
non-perspective art. Can it be only an accident that the perspective art of 
classical Greece coincides exactly with the growth of philosophy? Surely there 
must be a connection, and surely, too, the author’s meaning would be quite clear 
if he were writing in his native tongue. 

Advanced art of the 20th century has been turning in the direction of non- 
perspective development. Since the turn of the century many artists and con- 
noisseurs of catholic taste have been looking with new eyes at non-perspective 
art of modern primitive peoples as well as of ancient cultures such as Egypt. 
They seem to find a new life and energy in such art, and they cannot derive the 
aesthetic satisfaction from Classical Greek art which sustained our fathers and 
grandfathers. They feel spiritually akin to non-perspective art. One Egyptolo- 
gist, Heinrich Schafer, recognized this in his Aegyptische und Heutige Kunst,* 
in which he has tried to relate modern and ancient non-perspective art. Para- 
doxically, modern man’s return to non-perspective art is quite self-conscious. 

Steindorff explains briefly but clearly the essentials of the artists’ technique 
and the modifications involved according to the difficulty of working whatever 
material is used. He discusses the purposes, poses, and history of Egyptian 
sculpture. Hardly anyone who is not a specialist in Egyptian art can fail to 
benefit from reading the Introduction. 

The catalogue itself is divided into sections according to categories of objects. 
This serves a double purpose: it facilitates not only the location of works in the 
Walters Collection, but it also makes the catalogue into an iconographic and 
archaeological handbook on Egyptian sculpture. Since the collection was so 
broadly selected by the late Mr. Walters, virtually all important categories and 
types are represented. Consequently, the catalogue constitutes for museum 
curators a very important working tool for the identification and full understand- 
ing of Egyptian sculpture not yet properly studied. And for the layman with an 
interest in Egyptian art, there is no better source for examining each type or 
category of sculpture and for learning its significance. The families of gods and 
their attributes, the varieties of relief, statues of individuals, and the early 
figurines—all are separately treated. Short, concentrated introductions before 


3 Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1928. 
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each category discuss the full significance of the material. They make the’ 
catalogue a text-book in the finest sense of the word. A good glossary of terms 
appears at the very end. 

All inscriptions have been translated into English. To save the expense of 
using an Egyptian type font, the original inscriptions have been copied in a very 
legible hand and are reproduced in black and white in the last ten of the 119 
plates. Every piece of sculpture is illustrated; usually several examples are on 
each plate. Though of necessity the cuts are often quite small, they are always 
clear in the essentials. The text of the catalogue occupies only 170 pages. 

It is to be hoped that this excellent work may inspire other leading American 
museums to publish their Egyptian collections on the same high standard. 
Certainly the author and the Walters Art Gallery are both to be congratulated. 

James H. BREASTED, JR. 


Nerr, Emery. The Poetry of History. The Contribution of Literature and 
Literary Scholarship to the Writing of History since Voltaire. New York 1947, 
Columbia University Press, pp. viii + 258. 

The odd title and the more bewildering subtitle of this book scarcely let the 
reader suppose that he will be confronted with a selective history of European 
historiography, whose representatives excel in a remarkable intuitive philosophy 
as well as in lofty and appealing style of presentation. 

After rejecting Bossuet as theologically biassed in his concept of history as a 
providential order of events, the author praises Voltaire for his matter-of-factness 
as well as his wit and analysis in interpreting the spirit of the seventeenth century 
in all its aspects, intellectual, artistic, economic, military; but Voltaire is also 
criticized for his lack of a larger romantic comprehension, on the basis of carefully 
collected data; a method inaugurated by Vico, Herder, Hamann. These “‘his- 
torians” give large vistas on poetry, primitive religion, folklore, archaic cultures. 
Research workers in the narrower sense of the word (Eichhorn, Blackwell, 
Lowth, Winckelmann) helped to display history as “‘pictures’’ and made possible 
a more fireproof construction of a history of ideas. Other types, such as Gibbon, 
created history as a work of art. Men like Niebuhr could “restore” by a unique 
vision the darker parts of Roman history; Otfried Miiller, helped by the new 
science of comparative linguistics, did the same for Greece. 

As imagination and colorfulness mean everything to Professor Neff, we are 
prepared for the admiration of the literary description of “collective beings”, 
“movement, atmosphere, feeling of nature” in writers such as Chateaubriand, 
Manzoni, Walter Scott, Augustin Thierry and Carlyle, who discovered dynamism 
as the essence of history and preferred narration to analysis. These first novelists 
and historians of the resurrection of the past are logically seen as the forefathers 
of Michelet, who combines “emotional stir” with “solid structure” and hands the 
torch to Flaubert. From Herder and Vico come more distant echoes to Renan, 
Jakob Burckhardt and J. B. Green, whose “‘impressions” are preferred to Ranke’s 
facts and whose “physical antipathy to notes” is considered an aesthetic asset. 
The final harvesters of the intuitive understanding of historical epochs and their 
meaning will be Theodor Mommsen, as an exception in the positivistic generation, 
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Lytton Strachey, B. Croce, and the “formidable and ambiguous’ Prussian 
Oswald Spengler with whom his much more solid successor Arnold J. Toynbee is 
supposed not to be able to cope, although D. C. Somervell’s abridgment of his 
work has made it a little more “literary.” 

The enterprise of Professor Neff is a kind of fusion of history of ideas and 
history of style. It makes very interesting reading, although one often feels 
shocked by his eclectic historicism, which takes the most doubtful constructions 
for granted and prefers beauty to truth. The history of ideas was recently 
represented by Fr. Engel-Janosi, The Growth of German Historicism, Baltimore 
1944, which is not in Neff’s bibliography; the history of style by J. B. Black, The 
Art of History, London 1926, which is listed there. 

From the viewpoint of the interests of this periodical, it may be said that the 
stylistic-aesthetic problem, as far as palpable details are concerned, is treated 
very sparingly. Such a shortcoming was not ineluctable, because there do exist 
many monographs which could have been used for the purpose. There follows 
a selective list of them: 


Robert Elliot Fitch, Voltaire’s Philosophic Procedure, Forest Grove 1935, particularly 
chapter V and IX. 

Raymond Naves, Le Godt de Voltaire, Paris (Garnier) 1938. 

Richard Peters, Der Aufbau der Weltgeschichte bei Giambattista Vico, Stuttgart (Cotta) 
1929. 

Lorenzo Giusso, La Filosofia di G. B. Vico e l’eta barocca, Roma (Perella) 1943. 

Max Rouché, La Philosophie de l’Historie de Herder, Paris (Belles Lettres) 1940. 

Werner Kohlschmidt, Herder-Studien; Untersuchungen zu Herders kritischem Stil, Berlin 
(Junker) 1929. 

John Fred Haussmann, Untersuchungen tiber Sprache und Stil des jungen Herder, Leipzig 
(Noske) 1906. 

Christabel Forsyth Fiske, Epic Suggestion in the Imagery of the Waverley Novels, London 
(Milford) 1940; other items in: 

James Clarkson Corson, A Bibliography of Sir W. Scott, Edinburgh (Oliver) 1943. 

Thomas Capell Walker, Chateaubriand’s Natural Scenery; a Study of his Descriptive Art, 
Baltimore (Hopkins Press) 1946. 

Magda Michels, Der Stil Chateaubriands, Minster, Diss., 1936. 

Kurt Déhner, Zeit und Ewigkeit bei Chateaubriand; ein Beitrag zur Werk-u. Wortforschung, 
Geneva (Olschki) 1931. 

Lucien Refort, L’art de Michelet dans son Oeuvre Historique, Paris (Champion) 1923. 

Lorenzo Giusso, Lo Storicismo Tedesco, Dilthey, Simmel, Spengler, Milano (Bocca) 1944. 
He places Spengler more correctly than does Neff. 


Hewtmut A. HatzFetp 


DornER, ALEXANDER. The Way Beyond ‘Art’—the Work of Herbert Bayer. 
Introduction by John Dewey. New York 1947, Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., 
pp. 244, 154 ills., $5.50. 

This book has many fine insights into art, but it is filled to overflowing 
(though pragmatists may disagree) with very bad metaphysics, attenuated 
generalizations, and gross oversimplifications. 

Dorner defines “‘art’’ as “the creation of an aesthetically potent structure’’, 
then identifies aesthetic potency with ‘‘that which confirms the existence of 
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something beyond the vicissitudes of action”. He contends that art in this sense 
is obsolete and that the time has come for a radically new mode of seeing and 
representing nature, a vision of the real that is ‘beyond ‘art.’ ” 

This thesis is supported by a philosophy that describes the development of not 
only the visual arts, but mind and nature also, as an evolutionary, self-transform- 
ing, process. Prior to ‘art’ the Magical Mind made no distinction between 
appearance and reality, representation and object represented. Then for the 
past 2500 years the Rational Mind has been engaged in the quest for certainty— 
for an immutable core existing behind the ceaseless flux of phenomena. ‘The 
new mind sees with eyes we may compare to X-rays. Whenever it encounters 
the changing world of the senses it penetrates that world and chains it to ideas of 
changeless forms.” 

The ineradicable tension between Being and Becoming leads to progressively 
deeper penetrations—first to the relatively close individual forms of Classical 
Antiquity, then to the more remote overflowing One of Neo-Platonism, finally to 
the God of the Middle Ages. Three-dimensional vision, rational thinking, art, 
and beauty belong to this evolutionary phase. Then developed a schizophrenia, 
noticeable first in the Enlightenment, and more clearly in Romanticism, which 
abstract art, modern architecture, and the Bauhaus attempted to heal. But the 
only cure for the “split world” of being and becoming, Dorner contends, is to 
jettison the immutable. Reality must be conceived as a self-transforming 
process where nothing remains the same. Though he never expressly says so, 
it is clear that Dorner believes that Heraclitus was right. And while he never 
in this book faces up to the consequences of repudiating the Law of Identity, one 
gets the impression that he would dismiss such a criticism as an instance of 
“flat” or “‘three-dimensional”’ thinking. 

Essential to Dorner’s view is the contention that not only must nature be 
conceived as autonomous change, but also that the ‘“‘way beyond art” is to 
perceive and represent it as such. What nature would then look like is illustrated 
by the works of Herbert Bayer. Here nature appears “‘in a totally new aspect. 
It is no longer the good old nature which, we were taught in school, blindly moves 
and redistributes pellets of matter from one place in space to another. It is no 
longer a hostile colossus against which we have to defend ourselves by searching 
for an eternal law. This is a nature that is as alive and creative as we are, a 
nature that moves because it changes itself and its laws, a nature that grows by 
interactive self-transformation.” 

Nearly half of the volume is devoted to the interpretation of Bayer’s work. 
This part (the metaphysical deductions excepted) is interesting, entertaining, and 
worth while. The numerous reproductions are first rate and Dorner’s analyses 
are stimulating. I do not believe, however, that Bayer’s works are evidence for 
the truth of Dorner’s general view. That they seem so to Dorner is, I think, the 
result of his accepting the following dubious propositions about art: 

1. Works of art are imitations of nature—literal portrayals of the “vision” man 
has of reality. Hence, did the Egyptians fail to employ perspective? This is 
because they did not perceive three-dimensional space. Do the works of the 
Modern Realists “explode” space? This is because that is the way reality 
really looks. Heisenberg and Planck have proved it. 
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2. Art is essentially a cognitive enterprise. Hence, “What the modern 
scientist conceives by means of close observation and experiment, the modern 
artist visualizes by virtue of his emotional experiences.” 

VincENT Tomas 


Srravinsky, Icor. Poetics of Music. Cambridge 1947, Harvard University 

Press, pp. xi + 142, $2.50. 

In the winter of 1939-40 at the invitation of Harvard University, Mr. 
Stravinsky gave a series of lectures on music. Published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press in 1942, these were entirely in French. Now an able translation in 
English by Mr. Arthur Knodel and Mr. Ingolf Dahl make the Poetics of Music 
accessible to an English-speaking public. 

The book consists of six lessons dealing with the making of music. Mr. 
Stravinsky describes his position as both dogmatic and polemical: dogmatic since 
his observations are based on his own experience of composing, and polemical 
because he feels called upon to defend the integrity of music against people who 
regard as revolutionary any compositions they are incapable of relating to the 
European tradition of music. The disruptive character of revolution and hence 
the disorderly chaotic thinking of a revolutionary mind contradict the construc- 
tive principles of organization essential to all genuine musical invention. 

Mr. Stravinsky’s account of music in Russia is consistent with his announced 
attitude. His analysis of events since Glinka illustrate the difficulties besetting 
the successful flowering of any artistic growth under the unstable conditions 
brought about through revolution. He distinguishes between the legitimate 
music an artist creates when working according to his own standards and the 
illegitimate sort of thing that is likely to result from nationalistic ulterior motives 
supplanting the universal goal of art. In somewhat the same polemical mood 
Mr. Stravinsky discusses Wagnerian theories; we see these as embers still hot 
enough to be fanned into dangerous flame. 

In a more constructive manner Mr. Stravinsky expresses himself on the subject 
of the essential nature of musical materials: the temporal aspect of music and the 
difference between what he terms real or ontological time and psychological time, 
the present status of dissonance as a positive entity on an equal basis with 
consonance, the expanded possibilities for composing that the present conception 
of tonality offers as compared with its more limited versions in former times. 
Other subjects discussed include the significance of melody, improvisation as 
distinguished from genuine musical construction and the difference between 
interpretation and execution in musical performance as well as the moral re- 
sponsibility composers expect performers to assume. 

Whatever the degree of pleasure an individual may derive from particular 
comments that happily confirm his own observations, the significance of the book 
lies not so much in the value of specific comments as in ‘‘the revelation of Igor 
Stravinsky’s personality” as Mr. Darius Milhaud points out in the preface to the 
book—a preface which is apparently an addition to the 1947 publication in 
English. ' 

In other words Mr. Stravinsky’s lectures do not add much to the conception 
of the constitution of music as it is now understood by moderately discerning 
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people seriously interested in it. Nor does he make practical suggestions on 
how to compose. On this subject his position seems to be something like this: 
if anyone has an inclination to make music he must acquire a thorough academic 
training—and to Mr. Stravinsky this means a conservatory training—in the 
techniques of music; he must become, furthermore, a finely cultivated individual. 
Ultimately, then, when he feels confident of the infallibility of his instinctive 
taste and standards and is not afraid to work hard, what he composes will, in all 
probability, bear the stamp of genuine artistic accomplishment, interesting and 
significant to the degree to which his imagination adds to and illuminates his 
craftsmanship. 


MARGARET PRALL 


Mageriet, Pau (Editor). Isadora Duncan; Pavlova; Nijinsky. New York 

1946, Henry Holt Co., each about 80 pages, illustrated; $3.50 each. 
Stonimsky, Juri (Editor). Soviet Ballet. New York 1947, Philosophical 

Library, pp. 281, 181 illustrations, $4.75. 

CoNSTANTINE and Lyp1a LANDON GRANDIER. Souvenir de Ballet. San Diego 

1947, Hester and Smith Co., pp. 124, 140 illustrations, $12.50. 

Isadora Duncan, Pavlova and Nijinsky are three refreshing books edited by 
Paul Magriel, printed by Henry Holt and sponsored by Ballet Society, Inc. 
Each cuts through the rosy fog and lurid sensationalism which has been present 
in sO many recent books on these three great artists. Instead of gathering 
writers who remember these artists, and asking them to write what they 
remember, or think they remember, Magriel has found articles written about 
Duncan, Pavlova and Nijinsky at the time they were dancing. Thus one finds 
articles by Carl Van Vechten which he wrote the day after having attended a 
performance by one of these dancers. By reading what critics thought of the 
dancers then is informative and enlightening. At the same time it detracts 
nothing from their stature as ‘“‘without-peer” in their own time. One finds 
articles by Pavlova herself, paintings done by Nijinsky and excerpts by Duncan. 
A chronology and bibliography surrounding each dancer is printed after careful 
selection and scholarly fact-finding. Well chosen photographs correlate with 
the text, and the reader finishes each book with the feeling that at last he has an 
unclouded insight into each dancer’s presentation of his approach to ballet. It 
is to be hoped that Magriel and the Ballet Society, Inc., will continue this series. 

Soviet Ballet is an interesting account of contemporary ballet in a state-con- 
trolled country. Edited by Juri Slonimsky and written by a number of persons, 
the book records the activities of the current crop of dancers, choreographers, 
musicians and others whose work keeps ballet alive and growing in Russia. It 
has value for us in America because it introduces us to personalities and produc- 
tions in Russia, an active scene which we are not permitted to see ourselves. 
Discounting the obvious keynote that everything in Soviet ballet is perfect, one 
can finish this book with the feeling that dancing in Russia is still an exciting 
reality. Liberally illustrated, the book is informative. One finds repetition of 
information and idea in several chapters which are written by various writers. 
Some of the writing (as translated) is heavy, spotty and clumsy. 
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Souvenir de Ballet is a collector’s item. A compilation of one hundred and 
forty photographs of the ballet, it is the most exciting picture book on ballet this 
reviewer has yet seen. Photographs were taken by Constantine from the 
prompter’s box at the Metropolitan Opera House and from the front row of 
various theaters. Here are photographs of ballet as you see it yourself, caught 
in the electric moments when dance movements are at their height. Contrasted 
with other picture books in which the photographer has posed their subjects, 
Souvenir de Ballet has an ebullience and reality. For balletomanes it will be a 
technical delight. The youthful Constantine was himself a dancer, until a 
broken leg forced his retirement. Following the enchainement of a dance 
sequence from the prompter’s box, he knew in advance the proper moment at 
which to click his shutter to record the high spot of a particularly exciting move- 
ment. When one looks at each photograph there is a visual certainty that the 
dancers will in an instant continue the movement arrested by the camera. For 
the chroniclers and historians the book will have specific information value. 
Lydia Landon Grandier, collector, writer and ballet authority who edited this 
book, has recorded the place and date of each photograph. In addition, she has 
written incisive explanations of each ballet, and listed the date of its original 
performance, composer, choreographer and scenic designer. Citations, with 
palms, must be awarded to both photographer and editor for selection of the 
paper on which the book is printed, for the bold layout, the obvious care with 
which they selected type face and the packaging. 

Lynn D. Poo.e 


GotsHALK, D. W. Art and the Social Order. Chicago 1947, University of 

Chicago Press, pp. xv + 253, $3.75. 

In Professor Gotshalk’s “relational” view, art is creative process, public object, 
and appreciative experience. This triadic pattern is related to the larger pattern 
of the physical and social environment, because the materials, forms, expressions 
and functions of art are those of life, clarified and enhanced. His main point is + 
that fine art has implications even as “‘a purely aesthetic enterprise,” because 
these are “‘part of its artistic structure.” Aesthetic attention is object-centered, 
“directed simply toward the full apprehension of the intrinsic perceptual being 
and value of the object of perception,” and “fine art is the production .. . of 
objects intrinsically interesting to perceive.” But “works of art inevitably play 
upon the larger interests in the very process of seeking to fulfil perception’s own 
intrinsic needs.” 

For Professor Gotshalk there is no theoretical difficulty about criticism of art’s 
internal structure. When it comes to judging art’s larger import he has doubts 
about the criterion which seems to him most likely: “fulfilment of the standards 
and needs of the time of the artist.”” He is afraid this criterion is “hopelessly 
provincial.”” Yet he assumes it when he condemns the indifference of artists 
to social issues, particularly between 1880 and 1929; and when he attributes in 
part the “diminishing position of the arts in recent Western society” to the 
‘“‘nihilist”’ kind of theory which has denied a progressive role to art and dismissed 
it as play or escape. He bravely assumes this “hopeless” criterion above all in 
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hoping that the present tendency toward general-welfare states, and possibly a 
general-welfare world, although confronted by a formidable counter-tendency, 
will foster art of the caliber to promote the social good. 

The reader is led to wonder: is it not the business of the philosopher to ask 
whether the standards and needs of his era are hopelessly provincial? or, rather, 
which of them are hopeless and which are fundamental? It is late enough for us 
to know what our basic needs are, or it will be too late. Must we not trust them 
as standards of art as well as life, at least until we see the need of modifying them? 
Even if this means that the works of Sophocles, Shakespeare, Mozart and Beetho- 
ven might be “‘transcended by works of wider relevance and appeal,”’ as this fine 
book clearly suggests. 

Van METER AMES 


Mock, EvizaBetu, and J.M.Ricnarp. An Introduction to Modern Architecture. 

Pelican Books. Revised Edition 1947. 

HOMES. Selected by the Editors of Progressive Architecture. New York 1947, 

Reinhold Publishing Corporation. 

Two publications on modern architecture, different as they are in approach 
and scope, reflect the architectural situation of today. Mock-Richard’s Intro- 
duction to Modern Architecture, written for the layman and excellently illustrated, 
gives a history of the gradual evolution from the first beginning in Europe (Crys- 
tal Palace, London, 1851) and in the United States (Richardson and Sullivan in 
their Chicago buildings of the ’80s and ’90s). This development has often been 
limned but the special quality of this popular survey is the natural combination 
of historical development and aesthetic discussion of the problems of new mate- 
rials and methods, of mechanization and standardization, functionalism, etc. 

In contrast to the more ponderous European publications on the same topic, 
more doctrinary in Germany, more emotional-arty in France, an unpretentious 
matter-of-fact approach is used to clarify the issue. The selected examples of 
modern architecture are striking, although every reviewer, of course, will miss 
certain of his favorite structures. This criticism can be applied to any kind of 
anthological selection. However, not one of the buildings represented here seems 
to be unessential for the development. Very typical for the time of publication 
(first edition 1940 in England, this first American edition, revised, 1947) is the 
fact that functionalism, so overemphasized in all architectural publications of the 
’20s and ’30s, is now reduced to the role of the most decisive, but no longer the 
solely important factor in modern architecture. 

Here is where the less ambitious selection of modern Homes—large, medium, 
small—comes in. Limited in scope to the presentation of the modern private 
house, it proves the tremendous change which the modern movement has under- 
gone during the last three decades. No longer revolutionary, no longer com- 
pelled to fight against traditional eclecticism, modern architects have become 
increasingly humanized. So if any common denominator among the selected 
examples of private homes can be found, it is not functional expressiveness which 
meanwhile has become a matter of course, but empathy into individual human 
needs and natural environment equally. Nothing could be further from the 
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definitely outmoded “machine for living,’’ model 1924, than these American 
homes, which in their loose but organized layout and their adaptation to the 
surrounding landscape, the use of regionally native materials, emanate a human 
warmth, comparable to the best historical examples. The book documents that 
these solutions, so typical for the modern movement in architecture in our decade, 
fortunately do not represent pioneering experiments. They have found already, 
through creations of individual architects, one common denominator: a style of 
purity and coherence. That is more than anyone could have hoped for at the 
beginning of the modern movement around 1920. 


Pau. ZUCKER 


ANGYAL, ANDREAS. Barock in Ungarn. Budapest-Leipzig-Milano, Verlags- 
anstalt Danubia, pp. 136. : 

In this study of the Hungarian Baroque one is impressed with the richness of 
the Hungarian cultural heritage. Recently a book-reviewer accused Hungary 
of being the most backward country of South-Eastern Europe. It does little 
good to generalize without at least some knowledge of facts. Dr. Angyal’s work 
disproves this baseless charge. 

The thesis of the study is the position of the Baroque in Hungary, with partic- 
ular emphasis upon the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and with reference 
to the nineteenth century. The literary, visual, plastic and auditory arts of this 
period are considered a natural phenomenon of Hungarian political, social and 
aesthetic history. Dr. Angyal draws on the works of noted Hungarian historical 
scholars and writers, such as Gyula Szekfii, Elemér Mdlyusz, Laszlo Németh, 
but he himself does considerable research in this field. In its correlation with 
and deviation from the Renaissance, the Baroque is shown as a vehicle of rest- 
lessness, sensuousness, lyrical fervor, ornamental imagination, and pietism, and 
as an eclectic technique of embellishment. The Habsburg influence and the 
influence of Italian, French, German, Austrian, Czech cultural forces are carefully 
analyzed. Dr. Angyal’s apparent devotion to the subject sometimes affects his 
evaluation, but generally the material is presented with admirable objectivity. 
The author follows the theories of other Hungarian scholars in stressing the 
diverging tendencies of the Baroque as a consequence of the partition of Hungarv 
after the disastrous battle with the Turks at Mohdes in 1526. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first tells about the fundamental 
principles of the Hungarian Baroque; the second, about its creative contributions; 
the third, about its intellectual, imaginative and emotional attributes; and the 
fourth, about pronounced Hungarian Baroque traditions. Of this period two 
scholars and theologians, Peter Pazmany and Gabriel Hevenesi, were acclaimed 
in their country and abroad; lyric and epic poets, e.g. Count Stefan Kohdary, 
Count Nicholas Zrinyi, Baron Valentine Balassa, Stefan Gyéngyési, wrote ex- 
ceptional poems or poems of moderate value. The works of memoir-writers, 
Catholic and Protestant hymnals and “‘school-plays” directed by Jesuits attest 
to Baroque taste. 

There was a common bond on a creative level with the various nationalities in 
Hungary, manifested in the art of the Slovaks, Romanians, Croatians and Tran- 
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sylvanian Saxons. Baroque influence is evident in Hungarian cities, such as 
Pozsony, Nagyszombat, (now in Czechoslovakia), Székesfehérvdr, Gyér, and 
of course, in the magnificent castles of the aristocrats; but also in village churches, 
in the Regnum Marianum cult, in religious rites and recreational habits of the 
rural folk. Dr. Angyal distinguishes between recognizable and alleged Baroque 
influences in nineteenth century Hungarian romantic literature; for example, in 
the writings of Daniel Berzsenyi, Michael Vérésmarty, the Kisfaludy brothers, 
and in litanies, prayers, processionals, wedding festivals and funeral customs of 
that century. Baroque elements are most pronounced in the literature of Hun- 
gary, but their importance in painting, music, architecture and sculpture cannot 
be denied. 


JOSEPH REMENYI 


Martynov, Ivan. Shostakovich the Man and his Work. New York 1947 

Philosophical Library, pp. 197, 1 ill., $3.75. 

This is the second volume on Shostakovich to appear in English. (The other 
work is Dmitri Shostakovich by Victor Ilyich Seroff.) The emphasis throughout 
Martynov’s volume is on the compositions and the musical development of the 
composer. The events of Shostakovich’s life are very concisely stated, and there 
is an almost complete avoidance of personal anecdotes. It is interesting to turn 
to the account of the reception of a controversial work such as the opera Lady 
Macbeth of Mtsensk, which inspired a violently unfavorable article in Pravda. 
This composition belongs to the period of transition from the dissonant and angu- 
lar contrapuntal lines of Shostakovich’s earlier works to the more melodious and 
accessible style of his Fifth Symphony. Martynov’s verdict is a judiciously 
balanced one. Compared with the composer’s first opera The Nose, Lady Mac- 
beth was “in many ways a step forward,” though the writer is careful to note that 
it is typical of “‘a harmful deviation existing in Soviet art asa whole.” Martynov 
holds that “the articles in Pravda did not serve as the external impulse which 
changed his art, but rather accelerated that process which had already begun.” 
This may well be compared with the very different accounts of the same incident 
in Seroff and elsewhere. 

Another composition which poses the question of the relation of the composer 
to his society in an entirely different form is the Seventh or Leningrad Symphony. 
If Lady Macbeth reveals a discrepancy of aim between the composer and the 
spokesmen for his society, the Seventh Symphony shows him as the voice of his 
people. It typifies the Soviet resistance which turned back the German forces 
at the gates of Leningrad. The whole of the chapter which deals with this work 
is well worth reading from this point of view. Many listeners may find the Fifth 
Symphony a nobler work, but the Seventh was written at a critical historic moment 
and remains its appropriate symbol. 

A comparison of the list of the compositions of Shostakovich which is added at 
the end of this volume with that appended to the Seroff biography reveals nu- 
merous discrepancies. Thus Op. 6 appears in the former as a Sonata; in the 
latter as Suite for two pianos. 

Cares W. HuGHes 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Leavis, F.R. Revaluations. New York, 1948, G. W. Stewart, $2.75. 

This is the first American edition of a book published in England by Chatto & 
Windus in 1936. By now, the ideas of Dr. Leavis have spread to many who have 
never heard of his book, which exalts the metaphysical vein of Donne, Carew, 
and Marvell, and the allied vein of Jonson, at the expense of Spenser, Milton, 
Waller, Tomson, and Gray. Dr. Leavis writes brilliantly, and highly praises 
Pope, Wordsworth, and Keats, is respectful of Dr. Johnson and Crabbe, and 
confines Shelley’s merits—justly—within a narrow space. Throughout, Mr. 
Leavis’ critical judgments are educed carefully from specific passages, which are 
quoted. The book is a first-rate example of penetrating analysis and judgment. 

F. Cupworts Fiint 


Ricuarps, I. A., C. K. OGpEN, AnD JAMES Woop. The Foundations of Aes- 
thetics. 2nded. New York 1948, Lear Publishers, pp. 94, $2.75. 

The authors of this book attempt to present, in extremely condensed form, an 
introduction to aesthetics and theory of criticism. In the preface to the second 
edition, they state, ‘‘... were we writing today neither the general position, nor 
the particular mode of exposition would be changed” (p. 5). However, since 
1925 (the date of the 1st ed.) much has been done in aesthetics along lines closely 
related to the approach adopted here, which is partly psychological and partly 
linguistic. Reading the book today, I am struck by the lack of a consistent and 
carefully thought out view of the relations between the varieties of definitions of 
“beautiful” considered. In the original preface, the authors appear to claim 
that verbal disputes are avoided in their work by allowing each theory of beauty” 
its separate sphere of validity”; in brief, by pointing out that different theories 
refer to different things. But there is no distinction made between the case in 
which two general theories are focussed upon different parts or aspects of the 
whole aesthetic situation, (e.g. object or psychological process), and the case in 
which two contenders for different styles in art confine the word “beautiful” to 
the preferred style. Further, even this ambiguous use of “‘talking about different 
things’ does not cover the relations of the views discussed. Some views are 
further developments or specifications of others, and some contrasted assertions 
appear to be equivalent statements in different terminology. The authors are 
not unaware of these relationships, but since they are committed to the point of 
view stated in the original preface, their presentation seems confused and 
wavering. 

The book is written in a lively style and contains a good selection of repro- 
ductions of works of art and of quotations from a variety of poets. 

IsABEL CREED HUNGERLAND 


SeasHore, Cart E., In Search of Beauty in Music. New York 1947, Ronald 
Press, pp. 389, 40 illustrations, $4.50. 
This study in the psychology of music consists of some thirty-six chapters 
which originally appeared, in whole or in part, in various musical, scientific and 
educational journals. The dean of music psychologists in this country has col- 
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lected here very readable accounts of his experimental work in the acoustical 
laboratory studio, his observations and theories on aesthetic judgments in music, 
and tests of musical skills and talents. The results are at once of historical value 
and provocative. Tracing the development of research in this field, the author 
at the same time makes numerous suggestions on how this work could be pro- 
jected into the future. 

Seashore’s work and that of his many followers has been oriented primarily in 
the psychophysical direction originally pointed by Helmholtz; the present volume 
provides what is probably the best semi-popular exposition of that tradition to 
date and how its present program is being carried on. While most who are con- 
cerned with psychology of music will have read the present chapters in their 
original article form, their presentation in one volume makes these materials 
readily available for use in the classroom. 


H. G. ScoHrickEL 


Konvitz, Mitton R., On the Nature of Value. New York 1946, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, pp. 128, $2.00. 

This brief and critically analytic study of S. Alexander’s philosophy is a schol- 
arly yet eminently readable contribution to the understanding of an important 
contemporary epistemologico-metaphysical theory of value. At the same time, 
Professor Konvitz suggestively develops as his own thesis that “art is to be under- 
stood only through an analysis of meaning . . . and it may be that an analysis of 
meaning ... will help exhaust the subject of aesthetics.” The discussion of 


meaning, truth and value is developed within the framework of traditional phi- 
losophy and is, therefore, supplementary to current semantic investigations. 
H. G. ScurickeL 


AswELL, Mary Loutss (ed.). The World Within: Fiction Illuminating Neuroses 
of Our Time. With an introduction and analyses by Frederic Wertham, 
M.D., New York 1947, McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., pp. xxiv + 376, 
$3.75. 

Psychologists have long recognized in certain fiction writers a good insight into, 
and an exceptional ability to describe in detail, the symptomatic features of 
various neurotic and psychotic syndromes. That this recognition has been 
receiving more serious consideration is evidenced in the fact that a special com- 
mittee of the American Psychological Association, recently set up to outline a 
curriculum for training clinical psychologists, has included in its recommended 
program a course devoted to the study of psychology in literature. Unfortu- 
nately, this wedding of the scientific and literary approaches to the study of human 
behavior and experience has been and still is suspect for those psychologists who 
have been trained in the American experimental-behavioristic tradition. The 
result has been that encouragement of the union of science with art in this partic- 
ular area has‘ been pursued almost exclusively by psychologists and psychiatrists 
oriented primarily in the Continental tradition—especially the Freudians. The 
present book is an example of the combining of psychoanalytic theory with 
fiction in an endeavor to illuminate “neuroses of our time.” 
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The World Within is a collection of excerpts and complete stories from the pens 
of E. T. A. Hoffmann, Dostoevsky, Chekhov, Henry James, Proust, Kafka, 
Conrad Aiken, E. B. White, Anna Kavan, Truman Capote, Edita Morris, Robert 
M. Coates, James Still, Eudora Welty, and William Faulkner. Each selection 
is preceded by a brief note, mainly biographical, written by Mrs. Aswell (literary 
editor of Harper’s Bazaar); and each is followed by a brief clinical analysis by 
Dr. Wertham, well-known psychiatrist. The selection has been made to include 
both pre-Freudian and post-Freudian writers and could hardly be criticised 
either from the point of view of literary merit or on the basis of psychological 
value. 

Regarding Mrs. Aswell’s prefacing notes before each selection, one finds here 
and there a tendency for the literary critic to psychologize, a function better left 
to her collaborator. He, however, in his postscripts to the selections, too often 
eschews the role of psychological analyst for that of literary critic. The net 
result is an overall “literary effect”’; this is precisely the quality of similar studies 
in the past which has made more scientifically-minded psychologists and psychia- 
trists sceptical of any joint endeavor by artist and scientist to understand human 
nature. 

H. G. ScHRICKEL 


Graso, Cart H. The Creative Critic. The University of Chicago Press 1948, 
pp. 136, $3.00. 
Professor Grabo’s essay deals with a problem and proposes a remedy for it. 


The problem is the “vicious circle” formed by the demand of the public for the 
familiar in art and the necessity imposed on the creative artist to comply if he is 
to earn a living by his art. The author calls upon the creative critic to break 
this circle by defending the young and promising artist against the timid pub- 
lisher who rejects his work as “risky” and against the public which damns it as 
“different.”” He would also have the creative critic work towards the estab- 
lishment of a literary foundation to take the place of the literary patron of past 
days. He offers practical suggestions for the cooperation of such a foundation 
with the commercial publisher. 
Max ScHOEN 


LOWENFELD, VIKTOR. Creative and Mental Growth. A Textbook on Art Educa- 
tion. New York 1947, The Macmillan Company, pp. viii + 304, $4.50. 
Professor Lowenfeld presents in this book a program of art education in keeping 

with the child’s power and need for self-expression at the different stages of 

creative and mental growth, from kindergarten through the secondary school. 

The content of the book shows that he is well versed in the literature bearing on 

his subject. Combined with his practical experience in art education and an 

inquiring and experimental turn of mind, this has enabled him to produce a book 
that teachers of art should welcome, and by which art education should greatly 
profit. 

Max ScHOEN 
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GERMANY 


The portrait of RicHarp M@LueR-FREIENFELS, reproduced herewith, shows 
the noted aesthetician and psychologist as he looks today—‘‘more toward the 
Cassius-type”’, as he remarks in a recent letter, than in an earlier photograph 
dated 1927. His article, “On Visual Representation: the Meaning of Pictures 
and Symbols,” appears elsewhere in this issue. 

As our readers will recall, Professor Miiller-Freienfels is again teaching at the 
University of Berlin. He edited the Zeitschrift fiir Aesthetik in the last few years 


RicHARD MULLER-FREIENFELS 


of its publication, and wrote Die Psychologie der Kunst (3 vols., Leipzig, 1923). 
Letters from and about him were published in our previous issue, for September 
1948, p. 68. See also a discussion of his work in the Editor’s article, “Methods 
in the Psychology of Art,” in this Journal for March 1948 (Vol. VI, No. 3), p. 225. 

From the Kunsthistorisches Institut at the University of Bonn, Dr. Hernricn 
LirzELer sends the following welcome letter (translated): 


The three numbers of the sixth volume of the Journal of Aesthetics, which I owe to your 
kindness, are now lying before me. I would like to express to you hearty personal thanks, 
from myself and from the Institute of Art History, which I direct. I myself am much 
interested in art theory, have published in this field, and corresponded with Professor 
Dessoir until his death. The Institute of Art History possesses all volumes of the Zeits- 
chrift fiir Aesthetik, and for that reason is especially delighted now to be able to add your 
Journal to them. 

Gratifyingly, all Europe meets in your Journal. It reveals how much America has 
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recently produced and developed in sound, scholarly abilities. For us, who lived so long in 
seclusion, it is as though a wide window has been opened to us, so that we can look again into 
the open. Your Journal makes it possible for us really to discover what has happened in 
the meantime, in the scholarly world of art theory. Thus, you bring us not only a valuable 
and desired enrichment of our knowledge, but something more fundamental: a bridge into 
the scholarly life of the world.” 


During the summer, the Editor had the pleasure of a visit from Kurt Martin, 
director of the Art Museum in Karlsruhe. One of the first German scholars to 
visit the United States since the war, Dr. Martin came in connection with the 
traveling exhibit of paintings from German museums. The Editor found him 
most congenial, internationally minded, and glad to share his wide knowledge of 
men and events in Kunstwissenschaft before the war. Working in both the 
French and American zones, he is a leader in German cultural reconstruction. 


POLAND 


Polish scholarship is active in philosophy, aesthetics, and art criticism, to judge 
by the useful bibliographies sent by Professor Wautuis. (One appeared in the 
previous issue, and another—for 1945 and 1946—will be published later). We 
have also received Tom XVI, Nr. 1-2 of Ruch Filozoficzny, a quarterly published 
at the Uniwersytet M. Kopernika, under the editorship of Prof. Dr. T. CzeEzowsx1. 
Polish and foreign publications in our field are listed under Estetyke i teoria sztukt 
(pp. 36, 48). Polish readers are informed about the American Society for Aes- 
thetics and its Journal, on pp. 56, 63. 

A young Polish philosopher, Henry Hiz, attended the annual meeting of the 
A.§. A. in September at Harvard, where he is studying until June, 1949. 


FRANCE 


So much material on French aesthetics has arrived, that we are planning a 
special issue on that subject for March, 1949. There will be articles by several 
leading aestheticians, with portraits, biographical notes, and reviews. 

At the Harvard meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics, the Editor 
had the pleasure of exhibiting Volume I, No. 1 of the Revue d’Esthétique, for 
January-March 1948. There were many expressions of interest, and of desire 
to subscribe for this important quarterly. It should be in all university and art 
museum libraries. The price of foreign subscriptions is given as 650 francs, and 
of each number as 170 francs. The editorial offices are at 49 Boulevard Saint- 
Michel, Paris V. The administration is at Presses Universitaires de France, 108 
Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris VI. 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS 


On September Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, the Society held its fifth annual meeting in 
pleasant surroundings at the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. Professor 
Henry D. Arken had arranged for comfortable accommodations and a smooth- 
running program of brief, substantial papers. A number of new members parti- 
cipated. 

At the trustees’ and business meetings, Lynn D. Poo.e gave a favorable report 
on the continued growth in membership and in subscriptions to the Journal. 

The trustees nominated Grorce Boas of Johns Hopkins University as Presi- 
dent for 1949-50, and Carrouu C. Pratt of Princeton as Vice-President. Their 
election, together with expiration of the terms of Rosemonp Tuve, Dovue.as 
MacAey, and Lester D. LoneMaAn would leave four vacancies in the board of 
trustees. To fill them, Henry D. Arken, Rupotr ARNHEIM, Craig LADRIzRE, 
and Paun Zucker were nominated. All these nominations will be duly sub- 
mitted by mail to the full membership for ratification. 

The program follows: 

September 1, First Session: Problems of Meaning and Representation in the Arts. 
Chairman, Renato Poceerout, Harvard University. ‘The Meaning of Poetry,’ 
IsABEL HUNGERLAND, University of California at Berkeley. ‘The Ambiguity 
of Representation,’ Doucuas N. Morean, University of Michigan. ‘Analysis 
of Aesthetic Form,” Josep Cosirz. ‘Vico and Aesthetic Historicism,’’ Erica 

UERBACH, Pennsylvania State College. “Conceptual Problems in History of 
Architecture,” P. M. La Ports, Olivet College. 5 p.m., Cocktail party at Com- 
mander Hotel. 8:15 p.m., program of contemporary piano music, by GREGORY 
TUCKER. 

September 2, Second Session: Functions and Methods of Criticism. Chairman: 
Hetmut HuNGERLAND, California College of Arts and Crafts. ‘Limits of Aes- 
thetic Criticism,” Jerrery Smiru, Stanford University. ‘Relativism in Pro- 
fessor Lewis’s Theory of Aesthetic Value,” Luctus Garvin, Oberlin College. 
“Verification of Aesthetic Judgments,’ KatHertne Rav, Dominican College, 
San Rafael, Calif. ‘Philosophical Anarchy; the Repudiation of Artistic Author- 
ity,’ Hotcompe Austin. ‘Contemporary Art and Science,’ Lester D. Lone- 
MAN, Iowa State University. 

Third Session: Aesthetics of Music. Chairman, Carrout C. Pratt, Princeton 
University. “Pure Art and the Law of Nature in Music,’”’ Norman CazprEn, 
Vassar College. ‘‘A Consideration of Attempts to Score Musical Interests,” 
Paut R. Farnsworta, Stanford University. “Allegory of Music in Raphael’s 
Painting,” Katat Mryer-Barer, New Rochelle, N. Y. ‘‘Platonic Overtones in 
Soviet Music,” Jutrus Portnoy, Brooklyn College. ‘The Identity of Composer 
and Audience,” M. Emmetr Witson, Ohio State University. 

Annual Banquet, Commander Hotel. Presidential address by KATHARINE E. 
GILBERT, ‘Seven Senses of a Room.” 

September 3, Fourth Session: Aesthetics and Valuation. Chairman, Henry D. 
Arxen. “Critical Communication,’”’ ARNOLD ISENBERG, Queens College. ‘‘Cri- 
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teria and Values of Art,” Arraur Szarumary, Princeton University. “On a 
Standard for Evaluation in Art,” D. W. GorsHatx, University of Illinois. 
“Critical Standards, Critical Judgments, and Objectivity in Criticism,” Vincent 
Tomas, Brown University. 

Fifth Session: Psychological Problems of Art. Chairman, Rupotr ARNHEIM, 
Sarah Lawrence College. ‘Freud’s ‘Leonardo’ and the Cycles of Art History,” 
WALTER ABELL, Michigan State College. ‘The Values of Order and Vitality 
in Artistic Experience,” Harry B. Ler, Chicago. “Literature as a Resource in 
Personality Study: Theory and Methods,” Harotp G. McCurpy, Raleigh, 
N.C. “Psychology of Expression and the Teaching of Art and Music,” Rupour 
ARNHEIM. 


AESTHETICS DIVISION, AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The officers for 1948-49 are: President, Paut R. Farnswortu. President 
Elect, Norman C. Meter. Secretary, CATHERINE Patrick. Divisional Repre- 
sentatives, Norman C. Meier and Paul R. Farnsworth. 


IN BRIEF 


Through the good offices of the Bollingen Foundation the American Society 
of Aesthetics is the recipient of a grant of $500 each year for a period of three 
years, to assist the Society in making greater contributions to the study of 
aesthetics. Similar financial aid from other sources would allow the Society to 
begin needed special, scholarly projects in this field. Each member is asked to 
offer whatever suggestions he may have relative to securing additional funds. 

Tuomas WILFRED, whose article is in this issue, adds the following note: 
“The Institute of Light, a non-profit research organization, is at the service of 
anyone wishing to try his or her hand at composition in lumia. At this writing 
most of our equipment is being redesigned, and for the time being out of circu- 
lation, but counsel and advice are issued free; to the best of our ability we are 
preparing the ground for the first important creative artist in lumia’”’. 

The recent change of name by the former “Institute of Modern Art,” of Boston, 
to “Institute of Contemporary Art” has aroused warm controversy, pro and con. 
FREDERICK WiGurT, our fellow-member, and writer for the Journal, is the Insti- 
tute’s Educational Director. A symposium about it by members of the Bard, 
Bennington, Goddard, and Olivet College Faculties (including Paut M. La 
PorTE) was published on August first in a pamphlet called “‘ ‘Modern Art’ and 
the American Public” (Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.). 

From JArep S. Moors, of Western Reserve University in Cleveland, comes 
this letter on the same subject: 


The controversy over the new name of the museum in Boston offers a much needed 
opportunity to clear up this whole confusing question of terminology. The expression, 
“modern art,’’? as commonly used today is blatantly ambiguous. Historians have long 
been accustomed to divide the course of human history into three periods—ancient, medi- 
eval, and modern—including in the last everything since the fifteenth century; and in 
accordance with this perfectly sensible and reasonable terminology, any art (painting, 
music, poetry, or other) composed during or since the Renaissance is ‘“‘modern art.’’ Cer- 
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tainly this distinction is as useful and significant in the field of the arts as it is in that of 
social history. 

What’s wrong with talking about ‘‘contemporary art,” ‘‘present day art,’’ “‘recent art,” 
“twentieth century art,’? whichever one has in mind, instead of making confusion worse 
confounded by calling it ‘‘modern art,” as if everything before the present century or even 
generation was ancient or medieval? And if anyone is referring to the recent movement 
away from traditional ideas and styles in art (as also in the field of religious ideas), the only 
proper, correct, and entirely adequate term is ‘‘modernistic,”’ not ‘‘modern.’”? I suppose 
the chief confusion in the prevalent misusage is right here. Somehow modernists don’t like 
the word ‘‘modernistic,”’ and think of everybody before Picasso, Schoenberg, or Eliot as out 
of date, and themselves alone as ‘‘modern.’”? Heaven and good English usage forbid! 


De Wirt H. Parker’s article, “The True, the Good, and the Beautiful,” was 
published in the University of Michigan’s series, Contributions in Modern Phi- 
lology, as No. 11, July 1948. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Tuomas WILFRED is director of the Art Institute of Light in West Nyack, N. Y. 

Hetmut HuNGERLAND, associate editor of the Journal, is in charge of graduate 
work in aesthetics at the California College of Arts and Crafts. 

RicHarD Mi.uer-FREIENFELS, now of the University of Berlin, is the subject of 


of a note and portrait under International News and Correspondence. 

Roy Harvey Pearce is professor of English at the University of California in 
Berkeley. 

Norman C. STAGEBERG is assistant professor of English at Iowa State Teachers 
College in Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

P. J. CoaupHUuRY, our first writer from India, is lecturer in physics and philosophy 
in Visva-Bharati University, Santiniketan, Bengal. 

Henry Davin AIKEN is associate professor of philosophy at Harvard University. 

Grorce Boas is professor of philosophy at Johns Hopkins University. 

C. J. Ducasse is professor of philosophy at Brown University. 

KaTHARINE GILBERT is head of the department of aesthetics, art, and music at 
Duke University. 

SrepPHEN C. Pepper is head of the departments of philosophy and art at the 
University of California in Berkeley. 

Rupotr ARNHEIM, of the psychology department at Sarah Lawrence College, 
wrote Film (London 1933). 

James H. BrEASTED, JR., is director of the Los Angeles County Museum, Cali- 
fornia. 

Hetmut A. HatzFexp is professor of Romance languages and literatures at the 
Catholic University in Washington, D. C. 

Vincent Tomas teaches philosophy at Brown University. 

MARGARET PRALL is associate professor of music at Mills College. 

Lynn D. Pootz, now public relations director at Johns Hopkins, was formerly 
in charge of educational work at the Walters Art Gallery. 
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Van Meter Ames, on Jeave of absence from the University of Cincinnati, is 
visiting professor of philosophy at the University of Hawaii (1947-8), with 
some time for studying recent French philosophy in Paris. 

Pauw Zucker is professor of art at Cooper Union Art School in New York. 

JosEPH REMENYI is associate professor of English and comparative literature at 
Western Reserve University. 

Cuar.LEs W. Huaues is associate professor of music at Hunter College, New 
York. 

F. Cupworts F.int is professor of English at Dartmouth College. 

IsaBEL CREED HUNGERLAND is now in the department of speech at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley. 

H. G. Scuricket is assistant professor of psychology at the University of Ne- 
braska, is co-author of Understanding the World, and is now writing a book 
on the psychology of personality. 

Max Scuoen, retired as professor of psychology in Carnegie Tech, now lives in 
Thetford, Vermont, where he is writing a life of Jesus. 
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